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Thifi paper is (»ne of tiiree conni ss i oned by the N'<iLi(^!ial Center for 
Kducation Stitistics (NC1-:S) as part of iho ^^-s t seconcla ry FMucation Core 
l)esii;i^ I'rojer^, N'C-IS inicL'ted tlie projtCt. in re5;p()nse to recomnmda t ions 
from the ()os t sei-onda ry education ct)mnunity<. Its purpose was to i dent if v 
<in(i set pri(.'>r i t ie.. jr the concerns of major post secondary education 
(i'ic i s i ()n-:naker!^ d.-.d *. o translate tliese concerns into operational terms 
fo. ir..p lementa t 1 on intr) NCKS data colle ion V'tivities. 

To centrally co- Jinate and integrate Lhe requirenents of data users, 
NCHS sponsored two ct^nferences in V/ashinrton, I),C. The participants were 
inforned that, throu^;h a series of meetini',s and papers, the project was 
desij^ned to: t 

!• Identify major current and future issues nhd related data needs 
in pcxs tsecondary education and place them in priority ranking; 

1. Sep;irate out tli so si;;nificant issues and data needs for wliich 
(|uesti(MS mij;ht be included in the Hir.*ier Kducation (;eneral 
Infor .at ion Survey (HKMS) ; 

K Kxplore t.u Mj>h thouj'.ht-prov'okin)' papers, the most crucial 
issues and their implications for I on e~ term MCKS data 
colle'.rtion activities; 

^. Trrinslate the issues and data needs into operational data 
collection procedures; and 

Provide both short-term and lonv;-term recommendations for 
coll.'- uin>; postsecondary education data. hoiU sets of 
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rccDiniiifiidaL i ons w<m'o In he j',.uu',lw1 : or fuLiirL* ."'''IKS data 
col Ix'.cl inn a c L i V i L i e s . 

\i\ additioti to sponsorinK tliu two conf efLM^ces , NCK:" ronm i s.^ionerl 
issiif pajiors in Lhret* areas it deened particularlv inportant for consider- 
ation in its futJire data coLLection and d i sse'^ni na C i on plans. The papers 
Were Lo he based upon discussions which occurred durinj; the C(Mife rences . 
Tne tiiree areas identifieci as bein^, of s i .t;n i f icanc concern in its future 
et forts were: 

1. Financial Viability in Postseco-Iary Mduca: .on Institutions 
.-!• i^ersonnel Challenge- , l^^s tsecond.zr y Education 

i. Tile Impact of Non-Traditional Stude:.:s on Pos . seconda rv Kdiication 

Ttiis paper addresses the issue of Kinancial Viability of Institutions, 
and was authored by Profess(>r Hans f{ , Jenuv, 
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Act in^; Director 
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INTROOU'CTION 

This issue paper is divided into tour parts. The first summarizes 
the nain issues, concepts, and recommendations. The second part develops 
the author's primary thrust. It defines the meanings of "fi^ancia 
viability,*' identifies several key issues, and describes some of the 
implications for d«ita production. The third segment of the paper dwells 
oi some of the major recommendations for ongoing s tat is t ica i work . The 
fourtii and last - the appendix - contains sample data collecti »n aids and 
a Srief annotated bib! iography. 

At present , the' da ta Jequi remen t s that pertain to the f inane ial 
viability i'.su*.* in posLsecondary education (PSE) are both complex and — 
if not cont roverj^ ial — unresolved. The comp lexi ty • arises from the many 
Legitimate points of view that must be considered. The lack of* resolution 
and the present*' ol controversy exist because to date there is no well- 
establislied consensus on what is meant by "financial viability," either 
as scon from v he broad Federal and State perspective , .or even as perceived 
withi^n the more narrow institutional frame of reference. 

The author has devoted much of his recent professional efforts, to 
research and discussions designed to clarify, at least in his own mind, 
if not in that of others, what might be meant by "financial vi'>bility" 
in PSH. To this end liis experience and personal interests may have led 
him to stress events and concepts that are particularly appropriate in 
tl>e settings of privately governed PSE institutions and esptjcially those 
in higher educat ion. 

Never t lie less , in this essay an attempt, has been made tc present tho 



arguments so that they art valid — in some instances, after appropriate ' 
adaptation aad interpretation — for FSI*: geaerally. 

Because of the state of affairs described in the second patt of this 
essay, the data requirements question has at least two dimensions: first, 
how do we ir. -dify existing statistical surveys witnin reasonably consistent 
patterns in order not to destroy established and useful time serits; and, 
second, how can we speed up the professional dialogue so as to bring about 
a worka^ ' con- is'ii, not merely on survey methodology but more fundamentally 
on concepts and tinai.cial viability models? Without this second dimension 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to address directly and forcefully 
the issue of financial viability proper. 
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PART ONE: 

CONCEPTS, ISSUES, AND SELEPteh RECOMiMENDATlONS 

Definition 

'v. 

1. We define "financial viability" as follows: An economic unit 
social entity is said to be financially viable if it has at its dis- 
posal, over Lme, adequate and appropriate resources that allow it 

to achieve its stated or implied objectives. 

This definition also applies to single PSE institutions and to 
such combinations as i;.u] ti-versities , multi-campus public State uni- 
versities. State university systems, and regior.a groupings of 
collegiate institutions' having common purposes. 

2. Given the diversity of settings in which financial viability 
questions may arise, it is essential to understand that data elements 
and information gathering become a function of the particular frame 
of reference and of the specific policy issues being studied. 

The information source will, wholly or in part, always be the 
individual institution tl^ose agencies (particularly in State 
systems) that are specifically charged wifh data compilation. 

3. The financial viability oi PSE institutions can be considered 
as _the cornerstone in policy analysis and statistical data design 
which takes as its focus the broader financial viability concept of 
the above definition. 

4. In the past, data collection concerning PSE (and, more spec^'fi 
cally, of higher educacion) has tended to result in formats h^fiod on 
uniform standards and definitions across broad array of distinct 
educational institution?. In the future, it is hoped ti.at the 
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fn;phasis will be more on models that recognise the individual nature 
of specific types o^ institutions. 

Kesearcli universities and community colleges ha-;e very little in 
conipon uxcupt an account jnj» sysr.em that has been Imposed on the entire 
i v'ustry. Financial viability analysis requires that thv specific 
missions of institucions auvi the educational objectives deriving from 
th.em represer.L the point of primary focus, 

It may be appropriate and timely to consideT a f inane ia 1 repo rt i ng 
tormat designed with fie particular natu^-u and purpose of types of 
institutions in min-:. Special care should be given to distinguishing 
between publicly and privately controlled institutions, and to relevant 
differentiation within each group, 

5, This consideration highlights the need for defining carefully what 
is meant by PSK, In i t-s narrow setting, PSfc] represents n --.odest exten- 
sion htyond higher education into all those educational activities that 
meet present Federal (and, in some instances. State) requirements if an 
institution is to benefit from prevailing direct and in.'irect subsidies 
and suppor L , 

Ln its broaJer setting, PSK is a vast industry of relatively un- 
charted and little-researched scope, embracing educational and research 
activities in industry, commerce, labor and government all hav^'ng an 
impact on the Nation's store of knowledge .uul know-how, on citizt^ns' 
employability throng': manpowe development, on health and technology, 
and on culture in general. 

Key trolley Issue s 

ilajor policy I'ssues have igni f icance at the Federal, State, and 



local government levels; they are also releven*. to " individual institutions. 

I. , Uf national concern, and thus of importance <o Federal policy- 

:iiakers, are the folifcuing major issues: access to PSE; free choice 

by students ar.iong institutions; diversity of institutions and educa- 
I* 

t i ona 1 programs ; adequa te deve lopmen t uf science and scientific man- 
power; satisfactory supply of medical services with the aid of 
[iroperly train d medical personnel;" optimal medical science develop- 
ment; and an adcnjuate and appropriate sunplv of Kcicntific and 
technological man|)ower capable of add rtiS sing itself to tVic changing"', 
tcchuical and social "problems tV it tlie Natioti will face over timti, 

!1 • Sincu ihi} resp( ns ibi 1 i ty for PSE (and especially for higlier 
education) has buun delegated traditionally to the States, the nature 
and scope- ^)f statewid planning is a major issuu. 

In the coming teenagt? population due line forecast for thu 980* s, 
a speci ;i problun in this respect is the confrontation and competition 
in potent i<il ly shrinking market between publicly and privately con- 
trolled institutions, 

Aniilher issue concerns primarily the' public sector: what aie 
effective and less effective financing and budgeting <ppri.aches, and 
wltich types of funding, formulas show promise for keeping publicly 
controlled institutions financially viable? 

Finally, how States subsidize students through stutunt aid and 
direct tax appropriations has connot a t i hi. ' h for the financial 
viability oi individual educational institutions rind foi the broader 
N.iCion.il issues of access .uu! choice. 

\, At the institutional le/t.'l, tiu» concept ot " t" i i^ia nc i a L viability" 
poses certain problems because measiirenent may ditter dej^^nding, upon 



the type of PSR institution studied. The proprietory sector will have 
terminology and measur^s-.xhat may not be the same as those normally 
taken fo* granted in hii',her education ncn~profit institutions. And 
the data collected among the latter do not s iera to be wholly appro- 
priate for tinancial viability studies. 

Although progress has been made, a i:till relatively unsolved 
question is how one determines the cost of production in educational 
institutions. The distinction between fixed and variable costs, among 
other things, is central to a.iy financial viability analysis. 

A special difficulty arises in the fixed cost area, particularly 
with respect to non-human capitil: if a college or university is to 
remain or become a going concern in the long run, its revenues must 
be large enough to cover all costs of production. ^^SE institutions 
now do not report tlieir expenditures and costs in terms of a full- 
capital-cost conct?pt. . 

Kinancial viability, even ii. ir.s narrowest meaning, can only^fe? 
determined if one has an understanding oi. ihe long-run revenue require- 
ments under full-capital-cost assumptions. And full costs include the 
capital replacement or renewal dimension wliicli colleges and universities 
in particular have not been required to report in its total scope. 

A. The quality ' ssue — and with it the logical coroIh>ry of product 
vity is also central to financial viability analysis and to policy 
issuL'S SMch as t!ie ones liste(i earlier. i-inancial viability questions 
art" Co a large ex' nt questions of h.ow we 1 1 an educational institution 
'lur forms its task , 

At the National anu State level it m.iv be of inters t Lo know 
wh.t^iliL'i- publiv policy is l^.tdiug to *Vh)west C(>:ni:ion deuonif nator" 



educational standards. If the Statu has particular quality standards 
in mind> it will bu useful to be able to determine whether or not they 
have been achieved. 

Statistical Implications 

1. In order to dual statistically with financial viability issues 
and policy dimensions, it is important to understand that the data 
ulunents that may have to be assembled for any sort of analysis are 
chumselves a function of the particular context in which the financial 
viability issue arises. 

2. As the Se.:ond Newman Task Force Reopri stated pointedly, much of 
thu relevant c^ita gacheriug efforts will require that a proner theore- 
tical or analytical framework will havf* been ^established from which 

the data formats evolvu logically. In much of th"' t inancia 1 data- 
iUitherinr, of thu past, such a framework has been absent. 

This paper and the attached working paper (seu app adix A) set 
torth in broad ter.ns one ty[)e of *"ramework for statistical analvsis. 
Part thrue uxplains i Uust rat : ons of data element structures. 

3. Tlie dunand for " indicatc^rs " has buen increasing, and among these 
there aru some logic, L financial viability indicators. One such is 

ai; indicator ()[ infLation in PSH. We rucomnend that the Malstead 
Mi-hor Kducation Price Index be broadened to encompass the entire 
eciucat ional institution. Other key indicators are mentioned in part 
III. 

Th« re({ui remuut tor tinancial viability indicators implies also 

th.-.t in several areas pr otracted preliminary rcse^'rcli eltnrts must be 

iindertak. a. Tl>»' i ac L that institutions or tlitj industry lias been >',atlu-r~ 

inr. (I ita tor certain vari'.bles does nol make the latter i nd ; ci i or s ot 
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anything in particular unless 'empirical analysis t'^ows t!.at. the 
variable indeed tells us something signi f icaiit • 

The relat ionsj^ip that exists between m inflation measure in 
educa xon and educational productivity illustrates this point: there 
is '1 preJiminary need for concept and model buildir^^ from which routine 
data gat her in.; may eventually follow. 

A. Anotlier pt, int of much past controversy has been on tho question 
of whether or not periodic sample surveys and studies would be suffi- 
cient in contrast to NCES * preference for all-institution surveys. 

We believe that in .;1L buL the rarest instances^ sample surveys 
will be ndequate. There exists an amp ! e metthodology for making aggre- 
ga'^e, all-ii^.dustry estimates once the confines of PSE have been defined 
lor each p;\rt'icular i nvi t i ga t ion . 

NCKS need not become the competitor of those organizations — ACE, 
NAiCU, Associations of independent colleges and universities in several 
States, t!*e -arious State planning or coordinating bodies, and Howen 
^ Minter for the independent sector — who successfully are gathering 
data and undertaking periodic studies f roo which time series can be 
developed. N^CES might act as often ar not in the capacity of sub- 
contract issuer and as a facilitator and coordinator of policy studios 
that will assist the legislature. T.irt 111 mentions some additional 
aspr"' of this facilitating and coo r(i i na t ing role . 

Specif ic Studie s 

I. Some basic enrollment i nf orm.i : i on is essential for institution- 

olMUere.' financial viability studies. 

ThrtM^ Cy es (jf enrollment data are (iesirahle; (a) body count; 
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(b) ^lcade^ic full-time; equivalent; and (c) financial full-time 
equivalent. All of these should .v>r be based, as is now the case, 
o.i fall enrollment surveys; fuJl .-i r.uv al ized inf ormat ion is required so 
that the net enrollment change throughout the year can be determined. 
Fall enrollment statistics should not be related in financial studies 
to annual revenue and expenditure trends. 

Since qualir-it ive factors are important, certain admissions data 
becomes important. In addition to test scores and other conventional 
riables, we believe that time series on the number of applications, 
Che number of students adr.ttcd, and the number of related matricula- 
tions provide an insigtit into chan-ing marketabil:'. ty , admissions 
standards, and inter-institutional cumpeti^ion. 

Roteution ratios are another importani ingredient. When these 
and the above information are used in conjunction with Lie financial 
analysis, the changing institutional as well as industry picture 
begin^^ to sharpen. 

2. The next important element in institutional studies of finan- 
cial viability is t^^e cash flow provided by a: d on behalf of students. 
This is another way to say that, among other things, one must focus 
on tl.e structure of student: aid tovenu.. s whLch today have a major 
s:ake in defining the financial condition of educational institutions. 

Part 111 sets forth some illustrations of a type of study t^^.'it 
might be undertaken; the example is one of a survey nc^w alre .d} in ;ts 
fo' Tth year in at least one State and in its second or first yoar in 
several others. 

One example Ls given of an ad hoc typu of student aid study; this 

focuses on the internal structure of the'. cI allocaLed bv institutions 
1 
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and on the resulting; cash flow produced by each stuJent, 

3. In analyzing the financial condition of an individual institution, 
l-ari III provides three exhibits. The first suggests a survey of 
operating expenditures by key line items. Since this is an essential 
element for developing a total institutional inflation measure, it 
W!)uld appear to represent a logical supplement to the present' functional 
expenditure survey. 

The second step in t lie i ns t itu t lona 1 ana 1 ys is is to determine how 
adequate revenues h.ive been each v'ear or over li:Tie. Appendix A, exhibit 
S , j)rovidjs ihe detail that ihight be studied and collected. 

A special feature of the recommended data format is the need for 
a *'capLtaL charge" coiicepl. Kertt ^ ome intellectual develojiment is 
necessary ;«n(l a ruimber of definitional problems mu: t, be iror^ec' out by 
the industry, preferably in such a way as to guard .M;aLnst violating 
the .individuality of specific types of institutions. 

Tht* cii splay of financial information to this point is sucl. that 
it will allow analysts to group inci I vicinal institutions according to 
wnei'c, in the order of net revenue lines, deficits are beginning to 
>;hov up. 

). Beyond this, the financial -ina lysis recjuires tliat a series of other 
variables be tracked regularly. Some of these are listed in appendix A, 
exhibit ') . Tliey include su'ch ilems as changes ii. fund balance- , expen- 
ilable reserve halaiices, endowment invest men* rettirn, sundry inflation 
aajust'vi reveruie and expenditure coiiiponei^ ' s , and appropriate proi;ran 
aiui . : a t : i n>^; i ;.d i t ^rs . 

We Lonsiiler the i 1 I us L ra t i ons provided as developmental and would 
expect tht speL'ir'ics to be altered, more or les>: dc:[>endin>; upon the 
Lypi' (ii iiistitutiou or the t yp».' oi' policv li-isue stulied. 



6. Within the broader financial 'lability context; but closely 
related to the foregoing, a iev/ more specific studies suggest them- 
selves. One of these would be patterned after NAICU's present Student 
Aid study which lirai ts the paraple to independent institutions. Because 
of the twin major national policy issues — iizc.css and ciioice it 

is timely to inves t ip.at e the relative success or failure of the com- 
bi ned Federal, State, and private student aid efforts. 

Another perspective on PSE attendance and acce '^s could be provided 
by a study of the current mix of students in terms of family income 
distribution, race or ethnic origin, and professional expectations. 

7. of spL'cial iinpoi canc:^ could be a broad-gauged study of the PSE 
industry^ its nature and scope, ^ispecially in the broader context 
defined in part II. Such a study could contribute tc policy in other 
fields, espticially in t^:i ruaJ;:i of policy for employing teenagers. 

8. We see the need for a major effort in educazional productivity 
and echicc. t iona I outcomes studies. The pathSreaki'.i;: O'Neill study 
ought to be perfe»>'ted, wrought up-to-diite, and some quality measure- 
luuut. s should be introduced. 

More f uniiamenti^ I ly , however, there exiscs a need in PSK as well 
as t '.rougiu)i- c t!ie service industries to come ro grips with the 
"cir ill'v" is^Lle in the; ncasuremeat. of productivity. This issue re- 
quires <i ciM.^crted effort of the economics profess \ on and of analysts 
in education. Lt is perhaps a matter of over- riding significance, in 
that the pres-.^nt state of the art tends to lead to dysfunctional or 
even destructive policy, since one of the outcomes is that in the 
ahst'ncc c( .ipj>r'opr i at e i|ualily meast-.res, quality imprL^vement becomes 
s viu)n'. nuais with intlation. 
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9. Amon^; the special cost studies that night: be undertaken, we believe 
that one f g on "compliance costs" would be welcomed by the 

industry iiie model for a comprehensive study might be t^^e ACK pilot 
effort uf i-overai years ago. 

10* Since financial viability analysis must focus on variable and fixed 
costs £in(< thus on capital, an industrywide analysis of future capital 
requiremunts basud on existint; capital investraont^: se:ms to be n timely 
effort. Such a study niij;ht help sharpen the conceptual debate on what 
is me -nt by financial viability. 

11. Some mention has already been made of policy issues that pertain 
viirectly to statewide plr.n::ing. Given the demographic forecasts for 
the 19b()'s, it might be useful to consider a nationwide study of the 
expected impact of teenage population trends ana coinpre the nev; findings 
to existing plans and oldur projections. 

Tlie possible impact on the independent sectt^r of PSE could be 
studied as a separate under, aking. Oi it might be useful, to investi- 
gate probable impact on certain publi.^ and independent institutions. 
This is an area where modeling could give rise to some sophisticated 
studies which, in turn, might come up with policy recommendations. 

A special aspect of such -tudies centers on t-he kinds of counter- 
vaflin^; Federal policies that mi^;ht have to be implemented given i.lie 
manner In which Lht? States may be approaching; Lliu problem. For 
ins tan e, rhe studies might show that certain States are planning to 
strengthen while others may be weakening certain essential segments 
of PSK. LI these segments are to roiuiin financial '.y viable, what 
C(.»ul(i the Federal role be. If any? 

1 2 - Wh i 1 We di; not rec:c)j:untMi(i studios or po ! Ic i es des ig,ned s pec i f i - 
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for supporting through Federal resources institutions which have 
become financially unvirble, we believe tha^ it might be useful to 
consider periodic investigations into planning and budgeting through 
case studit^s m order to Gocument what seems uO be working and what 
appears not to work. 

We Lhink that in its protcssional perspective, given the huge 
sums invested, the Office of Education ought to make its contribution 
to the state "of the art of managing PSE instituti .is. It can do this 
by furthering the professional dialogue, by encouraging an<J, in part, 
by funding research that addresses itself to managerial questions. 
Sound institutional management may save money in the long run and it 
may iirprove the educational output over time. 

In this respect, we recommend that NCES create a periodical publi- 
cation for the specific purpose of disseminating statistical data and 
p^'ofcssional discussions. The publication should be patterned after 
such ventures as The Surve.y of Ctirrent Busiress and The Monthly Labor 
R e^'iew . Eventually, we would expect such a publication to appear each 
month; at the outseL , a quarterly jourr.al might be mosL appropriate. 

As in the two publications mentioned, indicators describing the 
behavior of- the industry would be expected to be the prominent feature 



PART TWO: 



TIIK MEANINGS OF FINANCIAL VIABILITY; STATISTICAL IMPLICATIONS 

"To develop the data and an:ily>;is needed for informed policy-making, 
we recommend creating a new statistical agency and an upgraded analysis 
and data cuilf^ction policy for the EducaLioa Division of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Collection o^ information was the 
first role asi^ gned to the Office of Education, but today the resources, 
capabilities, and support for this task fall far short of comparable 
federal efforts to generate information for policy-making ir economic 
pol icy , employment , or science . Tl:c ••ew 'Statistical agency, designed 
to establish a new leadership role of the federal government in the 
collection of educational data, should integrate the policy analysis 
and data collection functions, now performed by :;eparate unit A 
revised data collection policy shou Id include an expans ion of the 
universe v>»f, educating agencies on wb*„ii data is collected and a greatly 
increased emphasis on longitudinal studies of tlie 3ffect of different 
educational environments on students."! 

This part of the p£iper contains three major sections. The first one 
cit'fines finan^^al viability within the scope of PSE. The second identifies 
several key PSE issues. And the third takes up some of the im;* lica t ions 
lor statistical studies. 

• The N ature of F inancial Viability and the Scope of PSE 

To the author's knc^wlcd^e , the data rec|ui rement s question has not 
bet_-n asked within the context of financial viability since the days of 

National Commission for the Financing of Postsecondary Education. 
Thi- Ant^rican C'c^unc i 1 on Educatiop, the National Association of College 
and i'uivi?rsity Business ()t"fii:ers, £in(l tlie Natit-:^'il Center for ICducation 
Statistics liavo tor more than a year iield cent ^'rences and encoura^^ed 
d i S(M'*: s i ons which, .unon^; oiher tlunv's, iiave M^cusetl on the current and 
tuture state ' t hi>',her education statistics. Althoui;li financi/il viability 
w.i; a concern from t:ine lo t i i.ie , it di 1 not '.lay ,is I'cntral a roli' as it 



ll-rank N'ew:;ian el al., Tlie Secoml Newiiiaa Report: ^.^ltion,ll Policy and 
Hi>',iier Kiliu , It 14)11 . K-jport of a speci.il task force l (» ihc Secretary of 
he.ilth, Kdacation, and W'*li.iro. (M.I.T. Vr.ss, Ca:nbrid};e, Mass. 19 7 3 ). 
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dot^ in this assignment. 

ose who are familiar with existing financial (ana related) 
statistics in higher educ«A*:lon know that financial viability has not 
been a central issue in iheir design. If we may be permitted to 
borrow a phrase from another liel 1 Oj. social research, much of oi r 
;>resenc body of higher education statistical information has been and 
remains essentially dysfunctional when we raise Che financial viability 
question. It is useful to recall Frank Newman's severe criticism to 

this effect ( see above). In their then and present form, financial 

S 

iiid related educational statistics lack a unifying theoretical or ' 
analytical foundation. 

This is a serious accusation as well as a shortcoming. In part 
it is explained by the fact that there never existed a mandate for a 
solidly in-theory anchored higher education finance system of statis- 
tics. 

Rathei , the requirement has been for statistics that respond in 
part to congressional mandates and in part to in terins ti tutional or 
industrywide consensus. Legislatively indated surveys consume a 
significant portion of NCES * annual appropriations. 

With respect to financial information proper, particularlr those 
elements that pertain to institutioniil revenues and expenditures , a 
sharp eye toward funding sources on tho one hand and a concern for 
minimum disclosure (lest established fundin^^ he jeopardized) on the 
other hand seem to have been among the important criterii' that pro- 
duced the present system. Another major characteristic of the finance 
package in the Higher Education General Information Survey (MEGIS) is 
the standardization of data element? throughout the i,ndustry across 
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whaL may well be significantly different ( di f f eren t ia te(i ) institutions. 

It is only fair to say also that the N^KS staff has been re,ij:-usi ve 
to pressures from the outside and thus has periodically revised its 
survey instruments^* Unfortunately, the pressures exerted have led 
repeatedly to wliat must be termed political (zonp roinises . The higher 
education industry must be blamed for promoting a system of financial 
statistics that lack a finance-theoretical base (for institutional, 
assessment) and whicli fail to embody a socioeconomic theoretical frame- 
Vsjrk (for industrywide or national assessment) that describe the 
iinancial conditio. i of higher education in any very meaningful manner. 
The PSK dimension further complicates matters, as we shall se^. 

It is impossible, in an essay of some 70 pages, to pr<jduce a 
loundation for PSK financial statistics that has so far eluded those 
who normally speak for the industry. But we \ .-lieve that we can at 
least: hint at what some of the concents r.d components of a functional 
systenj may be. Financial viability i" both a unif^. ing and a conarain- 
in^; foundation; if we were to substitute another issue or princi)le, 
a different design would most surely emerge. 
1 • The Meanings of Kiruincia l V iability 

Financial viability has meanings that depend upon the coi text in 
wiiich the issue is studi»jd. For policy makers it makes a difference 
if we speak prir.iorily of institutional concerns or if we look at 
broader contexts such as stcitewide planning or even national issues. 

a. Our definition of "financial viability" is relatively simple: 
an economic or social entity is said to bt- financially viable if 
jL^,,^^-"^ dis[)osal, ove r time ^ adequ at e and appro pria te resource >, 

.Irll'lL ^ 1 it. tit) a ciiie ve its stated /;^r_ij;^l i^eci^object :* ves . 
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There is inevitably a certain subjectivity in such a definition: 
what may be "adequate** or "approprip. te" can be matters of judgment. 
In an enterprise such is education, where qualitative factors and 
intangibles abound, this should be taken for granted. On the other 
hand, it may be possible to determine criteria for delimiting 
boundaries that help circumscribe what is meant by "adeciuate" and 
"appropriate." 

b. It may be argued that a national syslem of statistics for PSE 
(or, nore narrowly, for higher educativ.n) should have a primarily 
national policy focus. .n this sense, the analytical f'-jmework 
around which the statistical apparatus is to be constructed would 
deri ve from the policy c^aestions and the underlying C-iuse~and~ 
effect theories that pertain to key nation.^l v- licy issues. Some 
of these will be taken up below. 

On the other hand, education is a policy mat r.er for which the 
States rather than tlie Federal government have been responsible, 
tlven :oday, when the Kedera^ involvement is deepening rapidly, 
the urinary responsibility for PSF-: lies with Sra' e governments. 
Therefore, a.iy statistical system that describes PSK must bo 
designed in sucli a way as to embrace State PSE policy i..sues. 

In addition, a State PSE or a national system represent com- 
posite- 01 subsystems. Among these, we must distin.r.uish ge j- 

** 
^ W 

graphical subsystems as woll as tyt;es of institutions wifn 
specialized educatiohal missions. While policy cunsidt-rat ions 
may overlap, tiie fate of major research universities end that 
of narrowly defined vocational ^SK Institutions may re "uiri? 
vei different approaches. Financial viability models ray bo 




generdlized to a certain extent, u it they also need to take into 
account tljj specific financial structures tha- best describe each 
of the relevant subsystems. 

In t.he past, we seem to have taker for granted that the smallest 
entity that matters in financial viability analysis is the "insti- 
tution," in other words, the particular -ollege or university. Yet, 
among some of our more complex institutions, those which Clark Kerr 
called the mult L-versities , entitle^ may exist whose financial 
analysis must be und-^rnken in miniature, so to speak, if one wants 
to understand the meaning of "financial viability" in the broader 
setting of Llie legal university unit, 

c. The multiversity setting offers an appropriate ' 1 lus t ra t ion 
of so:ne of the dimensions that may iiave to be consi lered when the 
financial viabiJity concept is applied to individu 1 educational 
ii. t itut ions. 

fi^. is the case in a complex business corporation, we take for 
grantt ' 'hat there exists vin overall corpor;ite objective which 
can be articulated in total corporate plans and policies. Once 
a year, at the least, a comprehensive report on profits and losses 
and a consolidated balanc* shet.^t are prepared. BuC increasingly, 
the Securities and i^xchange Commission appears lo have found ♦.his 
total aggregation of P'ny separate parts less than fully illumina- 
ting. We srem to be moving tc vard a requirement that more informa- 
tion be giv'en about th^ s^'parate pirm ol he total bundle of 
iU)rjSorate activir i es. 

In the multi ven ity , fiaancial viability analysis will require 
similarly that we study those sepa rate .parts that have distinct as 
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well as distinguishing characteristics. Examples are the 
professional schools and the teaching and Research hospitals whicli 
play a large part in certain university budgets and some of the 
extensive public service activities that may overshadow certain 
o tlier educa t i(.na 1 missions of ihe uni versi ty . 

The fact that individual university administ raters do not Like 
to break out some of the major elements that constitute '^he **econo- 
mics" of the relevant si'^^^ys terns is not really of as great a moment 
as is the fact that, without adequate detail, an accurate assessment 
of institutional financial viiibility cannot be made either by in- 
siders or others. We have been treated to some rather convoluted 
reasoning during the debate on educational costs which, among other 
things, tended to disparage attempts at ide: tifying rpecific cost 
centers. One need not always sink Lo the departmental level to 
find rel^^vant detail; on the other hand, certain of our complex 
educational institutions represent conglomerates, some of whose 
parts will require separate analysis if we are to understand the 
meaning of "financial viability" in the total enterprise. 

d. This i5' not to say that the ::oncept of financial viability 
re qui res insti t u t ional survival as the primary objecti^'e criterion. 
But we must understand what the implications of institutional 
financial viability are if we are asked to provide answers to 
broader policy issues. 

National and State [ )licy toward PSE may strengthen or weaken 
".he educational mission of particular institutions. Public policy 
is not pre-ordained to have favorable effects — even if so intended — 
on all concerned. In recent years, public policy seems to have beer 




framed within, at times, rather significant uncertainties. This 
means chat well^intended legislation can have unforeseen consc~ 
ouences, and some of these may be patently undesirable. 

It is therefore important that policy research embody both a 
bef ore-and-af ter--the-legislat ion analytical capability. At each 
policy xevel, the requ i site data elements will be a function of the 
particular policy issue . For practical purposes, the information 
source will wholly or in part always be *:he institution. But thiB 
institution and its representatives may nou always be the best judge 
of which dala elements best describe the interaction variables that 
characterize a particular issue. ' inancial viaSiliiy is too broad 
and important a cv>ncept to be defined prim<rrily by finance officers 
of colleges and u..iversities . 

e. Neverth.eless , the financial viability of institutions might 
be considered as the cornerstone in policy analysis and statistical 
data design that takes as its focus the broader financial viability 
concept described earlier. 

Institutional financial viability analysis wiM s Cv^ss, among 
other things, the resources requirements under speific assumptions 
or constraints. A major shortcoming in existing financial statis- 
tics Is the student *s inability to define resources requirements in 
terms of institutional objectives. Much of the same is true in the 
broader policy setting when State or national issues are involved, 
except that in the former, one has at one's disposal spe _fic plans 
(where the States have them) . 

f. College and •\^^lversity finance falls somewhere between the 
two extremes of corporate-f or-~prof i t finance on the one hand and 
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of State or municipal not-for-profit finance on the other. The 
privately contrijlled colleges and universities may have more in 
common with the former, and the publicly owned institutions may 
resemble more the latter. Yet, we have tried to treat each 
identically. 

O'lt^ide the field of public finance there really is no such 
thiiij^ as an '^economics of the non-prof ' c sector." The latter nay 
in *Jact be th(^ wrong nomenclature from which to engage in college 
and univer.^ity financial analysis. 

Prevailing college and university finance statistics — as 
well as fiduciary accounting practice — stress current revenues 
and expenditures, and th^y do it in such a way as to downgrade, 
if not ignore, the essential capit*:! concepts that are an integral 
part of all economic undertakings. It is exactly witli respect to 
capital requirements that financial viability analysis will enter 
novel ground in PSE , but not so novel thac proprietary PSK insti- 
tutions would not know how to ask the questions or how to provide 
some of the answers . 

T . piK. lem is not (juite as straightforward when we consider 
publicly owned PSE institutions whose financing patterns are most 
easily described a. id analyzed by the prevailing fiduciary fund 
accounting practices that also characterize our national PSK 
finan(*i» j^rarlstirK. Thf* ranir;^] rnrycorxt ^phe^^in^ in i^cir^^hl i^^w^aH 
accounting patterns seems to be limited to ' uildings and certain 
typos of equipment that can be classified in an Institution's plant 
and equipment account. Since States provide their own instiLutlons 
with special financing mechanisms, there exists a logical inter- 




action between the available information and the resulting 
understanding of how the institutions function financially* 

When an e3S(_'n t ia 1 ly public finance system of accounting and 
analysis is impo^'ed on all ?SE institutions, some serious ques c xons 
arise, particularly in v ■ ew of the potential for misinterpretation 
or misunderstanding. In the current economic env i roninent , Che 
peculiar nature of the capital concept, used in higher education 
finance studies, has led to an almost industrywide misconception 
of prevailing capital requirements, other things remaining equal. 
The privately controlled college and university suffers perhaps 
more from the established tradition than does the publicly owned 
institution. But in both instances, the capital concept and 
dimnnsion offer the pivot for future sound financial viability 
■ analysis. 

Thus, when the broader State and national policy concerns 
come into play, it is not "he institutional survival that is 
brought into focus, but the total current and capital resources 
that are required for the optimal achievement of the key policy 
concerns that m^itter at each level. Before mentioning some of 
these policy issues, a few words are in order about the scope 
of PSt. 

2 . The Sco r> e of Pos tsecondary Education 

Financial viability in PSE is a function of the nature and objec- 
tives prevalent In the industry; but it aj so is a function of the 
/ery scope of PSE prope r . 

The PSE industry is a vast enterpri^;e encompassing all of higher 
education, the proprietary segment of post-high school vocational 
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training, the formal training and education undertaken by private 
business firms, labor unions, and government agencies, and the numerous 
educational and training <:fforts carried out under the auspices c^f our 
armed forces. 

OnL* of the important issues is not merely what is meant by the 
fi.nancial viability of this large industry, but where the limits will 
or should be drawn for data gathering. Are. we satisfied with the 
bounda r ies defined by the recent highe r education and PSE legislation 
and, accordingly, is PSK cicumscri*b(^d by those institutions which now 
qualify for Federal (and, in certain Instances, State) support? Or 
should data g; the ring encompass a less restrictive view and consider 
the broader PSE dimensions? 

PSE serves many constituencies, and a number of central policy 
levels can be distinguished. Traditionally, we think of Federal, 
State, and local government interests and policies. In addition to 
the legitimate concerns expressed by educational inst Hut ions and their 
clients — among wHlch students figure prominently — industry, com- 
merce, and labor are also vitally intereste ' in how public policies 
affect the educational enterprise. Last but not least, taxpayers have 
a stake, if not always a direct voice, in the matter. 

tt is possible to give PSE an arSitrary scope as is the case pre- 
sently ir one starts with the established legislation. Accordingly, 
certain educational activities chiefly carried out within specified 
institutions, both publicly and privately governed or owned, will be 
ge rma in to the ana lysis . Any e va luat ion of re la 1 1 ve success in *iCli 1 e v^ 
ing national, State, or institutio il objectives will then hi.ve to be 
judged within this rather precise but limited context. 
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On t le other hand, it can be argued that the broad^^r and perhaps 
less-well-defined PSK scope may be more appropriate in the analysis of 
certain ob jec t i vt,'s , particularly at the national level. Since lalL 
employment cms ide ra t ions in the field of economic policy may h.^ve 
something to say about or to do w'':h educational activity (its qualitv 
as well as who is benefiting from it and who is being left out), the 
broade r-scop«,- definition may be most . ppropriite. On tiie other hand, 
if the question is how well certain Federal student aid progiMns are 
<!Cconjp I ish i ng their purpose and how the monies are flowing through the 
I'SK industry, the narrower sc jpc concept may be adequate. 

Thi;s , once again we are confronted with the necessity of knowing 
the particular policy issues and educational objectives before we can 
correctly define the exact scopt; of what we mean by PSE. As is the' 
cast- with the lin£incial viability concept, the exact meaning nay change 
(!e pending on the type of issue under study. 

^* Ke y Po ll c y i r. sues 

We shall not atJemiL to produce liere a complete list of the " jot' 
policy Lssui'S. It is safe to say that lists would differ depending on who 
is asked iv. compose 'hem. Nor. only have we been selective, but our main 
purpose is to create a fouui'ation for tlie n^'xt two sections oi this paper 
^ • Nat iona 1 J^oJ^ii^^] I s sues 

Althougii the national agenda for PSK is probably c^uite long, ve 
shall select a relatively small number of more or less obvious and 
tr^uiitional topics. 

<i . Some consider acc es s to PSK to he one of tlie new basic right 
If it is not that, maybe it can he called a general expectation. 
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Access has a rather specific meaning v;hen we consider the 

leglsl'ition ana supporting appropriations that are intended to 

remove some of the financial obstacles that prevent entry for 

i 

some citizens. How many qualified citizens wint to enroll in 
established t^SE institutions and programs? How many of these 
applicants are denied admission because thu financial meanj are 
lacking at the combined Federal, State, ai:d ins t i t ut ic na 1 level? 

While these may be obvious questions policy makers would like 
to have answered, is our present statistical apparatus adequate 
and appropriate for producing a reply? 

b. Somewhat more difficult is an answer that concerns anoche r 
value cherished by Arericans: free value choice ^ Accordingly, 
it may not be enoiigh to be guaranteed the opportunity to enroll 
at some — preferably, lOr the taxpayer, at a low price — 
Invft i tut ion . Rather, the expectation may be to enroll at uue 
institution of one 's persona 1 choice. 

In :h:s res|>ecL, it is being argued by some citizens who 
count themselves among tlie middle class that tliey have * -^en locked 
out of certain higher-priced institutions because of a combination 
ot inflation, income tax policy, and arbitrary legislative and 
administrative student aid policies. Althougli some studies sho': 
that there is no significant difference in tiie income distribution 
nattern of studf^nts' families when different types of colleetts and 
universities are compared, th* suspicion remains that the last word 
in t he deba te has not yet been spoken . The f ree choice issue 
rem-i ins a topi( for po 1 i cy resea rcb , and thu.'^: amp le reason exists 
fur appropriate statistical data production on either an ad* hoc 
or an ongoing basis. 25 
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(• . The in'uhliiii. bucumes even no re complex when we add d i v j r s i I y 
as .nuHlier najcr n. cioual issue iu I'SK. In this connection, it 
is said to b..* esS(MitiaI Lhat there be an adequate — some use tlie 
word '*o;'l itfium" — number of i nsl itut iona 1 t ypes st^ t'.iat program 
diversity ear be assured. 

Tu some , d i ve rs i t y means I ha I the re a I ways be nu!' 1 i c 1 y and 

privately controlled Lust i Lut i(Mis in I'SK. It that is the case, 

then tlie prospects inherent iu population : rends augurs badly for 

the privatt' sey,inent of small collej;es duriiii; '.he middle iind late 

1980 *s. What are tlies»- prospects, how will population trends 

affect PSH, a: id wh it kinds of institut' )ns will sui f r the most? 
* 

What kinds of remedial actions, if any, can be taken at the Federal 
h.'vel? This issue raises most directly the financial viability 
tjin'stiou at ti-j individual institutional level, * 

The issuu of ))ruj;ram diversity i.s for many reasons *m<'.re inter- 
est in>; than the puhl ic-[)r i va t e diversity question. Is it a 
national responsibility to make experimentation possible or shcnild 
it suj)p(^rt thi' true and tried? Where is iunovatioii more Hkely to 
oe» ur, in i;>rivate ^ r public institutions? In lary;e or small 
col N'>;es? 

h i scuss i rMis Concern inj; y)ro^r,uns alm(^st always lead to questions 
uf h'.)W much th*y sru)uld or would cost. Thus, if program diversity 
is .111 important national issut,' for PSK , cost ing alscj becomes an 
issue as we i i as . uec.'ssary acijunct, Ttiis iu turn has eonse(|ueiu:es 
iv.v th type of s: itistical footw(jrk that needs to be luidertaken, 

d. Anf)ther major national com^ern center?; on the continuing, ability 
of our educational institutions to provide the talent and kno*^~how 
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for juj^re n nd applied research > At cines, one l*ears that we have 
many research centers and research-capable insL Ltat ions other than 
the research uni ve rsi t ies . 

In the past, ti.e leading role of research universities in 
prod-.cing the capability for an age o: supi^- technology has been 
taken for granted. Recently, both super technology and some of 
the university work have come under question. ^ 

Whatever the answer or outcome, we must assume that research 
universities will continue to he expected to perform essential and 
fundamental work in the pursuit of new knowledge. If these insti-- 
tutions ire to do so, we must understand! what is meant by financial 
viability in the carrying out of such a mandate. 

e. Closely related to this is the role some of our universities 
have played in the field of healt^ re;-earch and hospital care, as 
well as. in training doctors. 

Much has been said about our doctor shortage. Whenever there 
are si .ages of fundamental services in an economic system, we 
are inclined to conclude that the system is not performing ade- 
({uately. It Is probably quite safe to say that uur national pro- 
duction of medical personnel has been ciuite inadequate for many 
years. The evidence lies in the large number of foreign doctors 
who serve even in the armed forces. But even if the preceding 
statement should be disputed, health is a national poUcy issue, 

...... *.v>tt ^» €.»v»c:^jijri iieai Lii ptr l t>ul 1 1 ic? i. aiHl i^ervices IS 

also a national issue. So is the matter (^f health science and 
research. 

At tills point, the financial adequacy or viability problem 
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assumes rather frightening proportions, since it ceases to be a 
matter of how well a given set of educational institutions are 
doing, and becomes a question of how well the national economy 
is vielivering its health services. When it becomes the national 
policy to conti i the rise of medical costs, it is difficult to 
know liow this can be done wl thou t adequate knowledge of how the 
h.ealth industry functions a. id what th.ose in it are doing. o. 

Since we have burie^' the finances of university hospitals 
among a more or less miscellaneous catgory of revenues and expend- 
iriures, it may be fair to ask whether any^jne knows what it means 
when these hospital-intensive institutions report their r.nnual 
revenues, expenditures, and balance sheets. The case for a 
separate reporting is overwhelming. 

f. Ri.'cen: ly the Nation has boen alerted to environmental concerns. 
Some time hack, national defense or national security was an issue. 
Now, the decline in known fossil fuel reserves is in the news. The 
ag*^nda of specifics will change over time. 

Howev«^r, the need for adequate scientific manpower and know- 
how does not change all that much. Rather, we seem to run low on 
imagination and money r. .len dangers seem remote. 

It is therefore of some im[)ortance that a climate for impartial 
inquiry and debate be fostered in the Nation, and the Federal govern- 
ment can [) lay a role both in monitoring what is liappening and in 

cue oil I I Ug Lho!>t: whu ot^ciiii/ie ol uiiutr iT l arve Li itiSti ci ^ t 1 ViL 1 c S . Vt'c 

are not . .ggesting here that the pursuit of a'^ademic freedom is all 
that matters. IJe are talking about the neeci for ongoing' efforts, 
for continuity in research work, in personnel development, c.id in 
institutional support. 



This Nation has been profligate with its resources. It thinks 

nothing of destroying entire factories or indust ries. when there 

appears to be no iiranediate reason t'or them. And we turn the 

Federal research money spigot on and off with abandon. As if 

J* 

scientific cadres once dis^r.^ded cuuld so easily be reconstituted 
We are a nation of crash programs and emergency task forces. May- 
be the time has come to practice cor.servati -^n in known scientific 
talent. 

And with this goes the conservation of institutions that 
nurture tht. talents of scientists. To study and undcr'^tand wi^at 
this may mean in different fields of endeavor is to help answer 
the question of what we mean by financial viability in cercain of 
our most prestigious PSK institutions. 
Other Policy Issues 

a. Since the States are, in fact, the responsible bodies for 
the delivery of PSL: services — particularly ii. highe lucntion - 
r primary issue is how each State plans these educational activi- 
ties and then how it finances them. 

Statewide planning in higher education has come a long way, 
but thu public knows probably less about it than it should, giv-n 
the f^ict that the financial consequences fall to a large extent 
on the taxpayer. Statewide planning of PSE activities in the 
broadest sense is a aovelty whose c ^nsequences do not h;eem to 
have been studied systematically anywhere. 

b. One of the adjuncts of statewide planning is the budgeting 
process thit eventually determines how much money the individual 
institutions within the Statr will receive directly and indirectly 
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In the final budget allocations the State govecnment Jefines the 
financial viability of programs and institutions specifically 
each year. 

c. An important dimension of the statewide planning effort con- 
cerns the interplay jetween public and private institutions. In 

a short two decades we have moved from a Nation where over 6^ percent 
of the students were enrolled in private colleges and universities 
to one where these institutions barely account for 18 percent of 
the students. During an expanding population cycle, this change 
looked less ominous and one-sided tha it actiuaily has been. Nov. 
we are facing a declining teenage population and significant 
structural changes in the potential PSE clientele, one wonders 
whether institutional disappearance will occur primarily in the 
private sector. 

Statewide planning must address itself to the public-pri vate 
issue, and to this end adequate information on private institutions 
is a prerequisite. Many States now have insutficient data on their 
private PSE sector, both in its more traditional higher education 
or in its broader modern meaning. Nevertheless, State policy 
r^tfects puDlic and private institutions, often in unexpected ways . 

d . An area of growing controversy is how State aid is given to 
students, and practices across the Nation differ widely. Much has 
been w ri t ten on how to support institutions such tha t the cost to 
taxpayers would be minimized. And the impact of existing formula 
budget practices has come under renewed scrutiny once it was dis- 
covered that what worked well for institutions during enrollment 
growth years tends to have the opposite effect during enrollment 
declines. -an 



At both the State and local level, financial adequacy has broad 
area-aggregate as well as more narrow institution-specific impli- 
cations. Except for as-yet small experiments with "free" univer- 
sities, PSE remains essentially an institution-centered activity, 
Thus, the financial viaMlity question focuses strongly on institu- 
tional viability however much we may assert chat it is the system's 
viability that matters above all else. Institutional linancial 
viability itself becomes a major issue. 
3. The Issue of Institutional Financial Viability 

It ^as been said that non-profit organizations will try to maximize 
their annual revenues^^ In order to maximize their expenditures. Another 
way to put :his ^Is to Fay that non-profit organizations will sperd all 
the mriiey they can lay their hands on. -t used to be assumed that edu- 
cational institutions were non-profit enterprises. With the PSE concept 
this no longer an be -issumed, 

a. For some PSE institutions and activities, profit will, be t^e 
motive either directly or indirectly. In some instances, especially 
in the sfast proprietary PSE sector , prof it is a primary objective. 
Financial viability is in such instances Refined in terms cf ^he 
part i cular profit expec tat ions and realizations, Onco one has 
determined what prevailing production functions are and what the 
level of normally expected (or realized) rates of return is, 
straightf f^^ward economic and financial analysis will be able to 
provide ^»jidap^J6 wh^n jud^ji^^pnts re ^np^He aV.*^l1^ i\ particular insti- 
tution's financial viability. It is, of course, necessary to 
understand how the proprietary sector of PSE functions, where? it 
obtains Its revenues, and what normal expenditure structur-es are. 




b. In ^le non-profit sector cf ?SH, particularly in higher 
education, it is more difficult to find a satisfactory answer, 

especially one that has the endorsement of those who speak for 

\ 

the Industry. Today, institutional financial viability in 
collei;es and universities is to .\ very large extent in the eye 
of the beholder. And, within this context, it makes a difference 
whether the beholder is inside or outside the institution. 

The outsider is given ^.reci us little information about a 
given institution's financial viability in the sort of documents 
that traditionally describe the financial condition of colleges 
and universities. Not only \:av^^ existing reporting standards not 
been designed to give i'.-^ an idea of i nc r i tut iuna 1 financial via- 
lility, but iL is clear that more tiian financial data are needed 
to tell us whether or nor an educational enterprise is, in fact, 
financially viable. 

T^tis writer and other- have had some unkind things to say in 
■-he past abiruL college and university accounting. Quite possibly 
our disdain may iiive been directed at the wrong villain. At 
prcfsent, college and university accounting culminates in formal 
audit reports whic'.. serve primarily fiduciary purposes. Audits 
Ident ly sources and uses of revenues, lUimmarize changes in fund 
balances, and report on the distinction hetwton restricted and 
unrest, ricted funds. Those who intimately understand a given 

i n s ^ i ^ 1 1 r { <^ f-> * <? f* ^ »t r, . , r- t . u, ^ u i ^ .i ^ _ ^ ,^ r ^. , t . . , 

how v.able — fiPcinclaliy speaking — it is. But if moiey is 
seen as a means towards the educational end served by t \e insti- 
tution, more information is required. Much of it will \ e avail- 
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able in the accounting records. 5^jne of it must be found 
elsewhere. 

c. In a strictly financial sense, the institutional \'iabiii:y 
question can be answ<_red only within a context that identifies 
costs of production. Tho national debate on costing; is still 
somewhat unr'solved, but it is clear that c )Sting must reflect 
and oPu.jraC'j what economists ca 1 I the "i- ^uducL io:"' f uiict ion . " 
Tills means that ( stiu^ must reflect the t.echnol /,y of insti-u- 
tioual endeavors. In complex inst i tut Lou , this turns out to 
be a muc:ii more complicated requirement than a simple sluga;* ^ili 
su^,,est. In financial terms, however, the first step is a careful 
distiMv'tion and identification of oper.it ion and capital expendi- 
tures which in li can br- : ^-f np 1 red intt» variable and fixed costs. 

In financial terms, the essence of institutional viability lies 
In a colle»!*s or university's ability to render its assi).;,ued or 
preferred services over time. It is the ^o*ng concern idea, or 
what has been called in economics "the firm in the lor.;j^ run, ' 
when revenues are sufficient '_o cover .-'.1 co.^ts of production. 

Higher education has al ays had a problem with its capital 
resources, but i)erhaps never (ju.te so seriously as today. Any 
definition of financial viability must encompass the revenue 
requirements that are embodied or implied not only in the pre- 
vailing; teaching- lea rnln^^,- research technoloj;y, but in the exist- 
ing p Ian t and equipment s t ruct ure o f an i ns t i t u t i oi. n,\ i Ik oiu- 
; iid and in the oper«>ling expend i Lv;:'e structure t)n t iie oth.er. 

Other things being e(piil, an instiMition has at anv givt-n 
moment a :o: ward cost liability l,uilt int anc (leriv^.-d from 
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existing plant, equipment, and pro,;ram combinations quite 
independent of possible interest and debt repayment requirements 
This forward 1 ability has two dimensions. First, there Is tli^ 
capital cc sumption or replacement aspect which Rivej; rise to 
discussions abou* how much depreciation ought to be char};,ed» if 
ar4y. Since net ail piint nnd equipment will probably have to be 
replaced, a plan is required that stipulates what will be required. 
Second, there is thr nee-^ii to provide efficient or effective up-to- 
datt t»»clinc)ii)gy to tl.ost wh' purch.se the i ns t i t tit ion * s services. 
Th I s genera tes a demand 1 - ne v plant and equi pmen t a s we 11 as 
tor new personnel arrangements. Thus without changes in the pro- 
gram itself, the technoloj^y ot producing institutional services 
^ay change over time and thtis -nay require adciltiv^-^1 capital 
res «.! r c e s . 

The need for new capital under status qr.o program constraints 
is one of the " i os t " causes in h ighe r educa t ion . In a bu^. Iness 
Corporation it would become immeciiately observable and would be 
measureiJ !'ully or in part in a number oi ways. Tiiose analyzing 
for-pr()fLL corporations would quickly griin a feeling of how 
uiequa L*.' 1 y they are bdng financed and how far from ind-'S trial 
o: group norms .i ^articular cc .ipany has been deviating. 

All ot" the abovo has a s ign 1 f i can t bearing on the typt» of 
information th.a. miglit be collected from line tt) time In tirder 
to de t e^m iue wh«^ the r th».i sys ttin of PSK o i individual 1 i;s t i tut ion s 
If it aro finanfMally viabK*. Antl when wt* start with the coriprt*- 
Vienslve institutional understand itu; o .' l!u» financial condition, 
we nav ^e In a position Lo piec^' tog^tlher waat Is meant hv a 



financially viable broader system, be it that of a given State 

or the national PSE system as a whole. 
4 . A Comment on (Quality and So-Called Intangibles 

The word "quality" comes into play frequently in conversations 
Lhat deal with the assessment of inst i tut ional. performance in PSE. 
It is some th^ ng of a c licne to say that revenue or expenditure re- 
dur-tions will lead to quality deterioriation; and it is con/ersely 
jusi as j:)opular to claim that more money will tend to improve what 
is being offered. 

To som^ extent It i ^. true, of course, that more money buys more 
and often better things; and with less money the quality of what is 
being done frequently does indeed decline. But by anti large, we know 
very Little about quality differences, at least in terms of their 
precise measurement. 

Financial viabilty questions are to a large extent questions of 
how well an ediicational institution is performing its tasks. And 
since teaching and research are two of the most prominent educational 
activities, the qiiality question and the financial adequacy question 
both n\ist come to grips with these two i^pes of activity. In other 
words, are the monetary vgsoui'cc,^ adeqtiate for performing tlie educa- 
tional and* research tasks within the qualicy framework In which a 
given Institution prefers or 1^ ovp^^cted to operate? 

The pursiiit of excellence is everybody's claim; how many achieve 
it is another matter altogether. And on whose terms a given quality 
of services is to be implemented financially remains certainly a 
fascinating question. At times It appears that, in our egalitaria!i 
society, the rights of Indl'^iduals (as In the case of av:cess to higlK^r 
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t.»ducation) are actively supported only to a level of quality comnon to 
such large numbers of persons that one is tempted to think of "low" 
connon denominators. Again, this concern was brought out forcefully 
in both Newman reports publishe(i during the early 1970's. For policy 
decisions that center on the financial viability of institutions, the 
(juality issue is of pivot il imp(>..ance, however subjectively a given 
college's or university's eHncational am! resear.-.l^ "qualitv" levels 
will be defined. 

Nothing better demonsirates the non-financial dimensions of the 
tinantiaL viabiliLy issue than an inquiry into the nature and causes 
ot '*(|ualiLy" in ci»e activities of educational inst 1 tuL * ons . 
Stat i st ical La ipl icati ons 

Since the (iata question u!:derlying this paper focuses to a large 
e>;tcnt on Federal policy, some special problems arise with respect 
to Llie nature and !;cope of the statistical effort that may be required 
it une dt,'s'res tif' understand FSE as an industry or if one must formu- 
laff wor^.abU* policy recomnend.it ions . This section will provide a few 
illustrations ol different types of data or approaches that may bo 
ne ces sa ry . 

Since financial viahilicy is the central issue and our primary 
tocus as well, .1 special recjuirement arises: the ne.issary data 
elements are themselves a function ni the particular context in uhich 
th.' "tinaticial viabilitv" quest ion a r i ses . Alth{>ugh financi.il viabil- 
itv is not the prim.iry objective in the data gathering effort — .is 
d. :ined, it ' a nf ns to the unci embodied in particular policies — 
it becomes a j;ort of overridinK policy coTv.ir.iint. 
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1 • The Relationship Between Essen t ial Data, Information, and Policy 
The social science of economics offers a useful illustration 
for an approach to data collection in PSE that some would claim 
is Long overdue. In the analysis of how the overall economy is 
performing , '*nat ional income" account ing and "business cycle" 
t racking represent center pieces that have become household con- 
cepts. In th.e monetary manap,ement aren:i, the concepts of and 

among others, can be found not only in th.e prof t?ss iona 1 litera 
Lure, but in weekly magazines rea(i by the layman who wants to be 
we 1 1- informed . 

AIL of Che daca bei ng collected periodically st»Mn from and 
cencor on economic theories which purport to describe ti\e nature, 
causes, and effects of and among key elements or variables. 
Theories often mature sLowLy, and it ta'kes time before a given 
theory leads to a systematic and functionally sound data gather- 
in., effort. The tiistory of national income accounting and of 
business cyclo indicators is a classic illustration. 

.ouie tlieories, even^ when they hcive become roa*;onab!.y well- 
entrt?nched, remain controversial. The monetarist theo:"y of 
business cycle behavior is a case in po:nt. But since money is 
a kt?y e b»nc?nt in t he econoiiiv . data collection need not be t hwa rt e(i 
s imp 1 y becauj^e some peop I e he 1 ieve t ha t money e plains every th ing 
wiiile others hold an opposite or more moc'eiate vi(?w. 

In I'SH s atLslics, one of the key problems is that most data 
^.•ollection aas little to do vltii tlieorotlcat models of how tht? 
industry bohavos. As a result, no^t of tht» available dat_ci art» 
rarely tr«insforned easll'/ into relevant ^-.^iL^J ^'^il^it^ij^n • Kven if 



data accuracy were not a problem and if timeliness of data reporting 
could be achieved, the central question remains: why the specific 
data elements th^it are being collected? Once one has taken care of 
the "compliance" aspect of much of the PSE data reporting and 
collection, the fundamental question of function and appropriateness 
remain. 

Student nld provides us vith an interesting illustration. Here 

c; number of significant National, State, local , and institutional 

Pocl Issues come together. We listed access and choice earlier; 
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manpower development and planning is another; Institutional finan - 
clal viability also Is in the picture. Now it happens that certain 
casl^^.flows to students and to institutions from a number of sources 
all have one nhlng In common: they enable students to pay their 
bills or to attend specific colleges and unl v»^ rsit les . The structure 
of the cash flows differs among Institutions and changes over time. 
A single comprehensive survey Instrumei.t — one of the type being 
used already experimentally in several States by independent colleges 
and universities — can be designed enabling analysts to mako a 
number of important studies that^Velate directly and indlt^ectly to 
key policy Issues. 

Aj^ things now stand, Informiitlon on cash flows f roni and on 
behalf of students^ can only be obtained from a special survey in- 
strument and not f ron already established State and Nation.nl 
survey - Yet, the policy question:; asked r rom time to tin(» in 
Washington, D.C, and In State capitals require exactly the sort 
or , inf orma t ion our illustration highlights (see part three). The 
verv sane information Is required for analyzing the "financial 



viability" of institutions, where cash flow analysis remains a 
central tool. 

Another interesting illustration of why it is important to 
have Cv^ncept - or theory centered data collection comes from 
the "financial viability" issue as it pertains to an individual 
institution. HEG13 fi^ianciai data are so highly aggregated that 
certain key information cannot, be obtained from it. From the 
study of institutions that have gone out of business ai:d of many 
who may do so in the near future, it is becoming clear that 
operating :..Lpenditures — when compared with those of other, 
similar colleges and universities — are not necessarily exces- 
si^vely high. Given competitive prices and comparable enrollments, 
the institutions in question often are unable to raise the addi- 
tional monies required for pldnt and equipment maintenance, for 
interest payments on debt, and for debt reduction. In other words, 
while their budgets support perhaps inadequately the educational 
effort, they are insufficient in their support of the total enter- 
prise. 

Two types of design changes may be nec;essary if the traditional 
national survey of co^ lege and unlversityt finance is to help policy 
makers and analysts understand the institutional financial condition 
The first change requires a relatively simple res t rue Lur rug of the 
pi'esonc SLafement of Revenues and Expenditures > whereas tlie secord 
irivolvt's the creation of a supplementary Statement of the Structure^ 
ot nxpend Ltures by Key Line Items. Poth changes arc illustrated 
in part three. While the forms suj;gested are amenable to modifica- 
t-ions, Lhey reflect concepts of analysis that are familiar to 



financial analysts in contrast to the more traditional components 
t -it have satisfied accountants interested in fiduciary reporting. 
Indicators of Financial Viability 

There has been a rising demand for data called "indicators of 
financial viability." Since our definition of financial viability 
has-a mfcro - and a macro-economic dimension, indicators of finan- 
cial viability will often embrace both of these also. A case in 
point is the much-advertised need for an inflation measul^ in 
PSE. 

Kent Halstead's indices arc a useful step forward but may not 
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be the final word. Whether an indicator i*. called a PSE Price 
Index or something else, the concern with inflation cuts across 
a number of policy issues. Among the more interesting^ aspci::.s is 
the relationship between an inflation measure and concerns about 
productivity in educational instit'.itions • And this in turn leads 
to questions on the qj^iality )f educational input and output. 

Wlt4i an appropriate sur\ey instrument that identifies expendi- 
tures by key line tems, it is relatively easy to construct indice 
both for sub-cf mponents as well as for total institutional budgets 
The Hal stead cost deflators encompass only a portion of higher 
education expenditures, auxiliary enterprises and publi< service 
;M;tivities being left out. This is a much noted shortcoming to 
which t he Ot flee of Kduca t ^ on has not responded . Kor a conip rc:*- 
hensive analysis, all PSK expenditures must be included. '1^'he. 
^.ig<i-non-wage structure ot expenditures used in the ilalstead 
HKPI IndtfX is significantly different fi . that ol an all- 
i stitution index. In particular, non-wage items Loom much hii;hor 
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in the Auxiliary Enterprise component than chey do in the 
'Educational and General division. But more significant is the 
•Mature of the non-wage items. Their prices often have risen at 
very fast rates in recent years, such that the total budget 
structure has changed significantly over time. And with the 
chaTi^^e n the budget structure, the inflation effect itself is 
quite different than that described by the prevailing indfX 
series. Thu:; , we not only are given an incomplete picture of 
inflation; we are given the wrong impression altogether. 

The need for an inflation indicator for PSE brings into foc?.s 
anc'Jier dimension of the indicator-data problem: before we know 
what data to gather periodically, we may need some protracted 
research and testing on an experimental basis. The statistical 
offices working with inflation and other economic indicators 
elsewhere in the U.S. Government are well attuned to this need, 
and their budgets reflect to a larger or smaller extent the 
nee.-^. for continuing development and improvement of established 
time series, indicators, and theoretical models. In addition, 
uhey work closely with the appropriate professionals in rhe 
scientific community, and together they are continuously engaged 
in improving the state of the art. 

An illustration of a major Joint professional effort that may 
be required ^s provided by tlie relationship between any inflation 
measure and the conce^ c of productivity. The first issue in de- 
signing an inflation measure for an industry is whether s/'lary and 
wage compor ents siiould be raixrd together with pure price component 
More significant is the professional debate on how one measures 
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productivicv in service indusf^ies and — r ore na'-rowly — how 
one accounts for irnprovenents j.n technology over time, embodied 
in human labor, particularly in professorial and other profes- 
sional talent. This latter in particular is a frontier area of 
thought ^nd research to which PSE spokespersrns and policymakers 
are only now beginning to pay attention. 

Indicator work for PSi£ in oti' or areas represents a mixture of 
the known and similar unknown elements, and future data gathering 
efforts must takt» this into account. 
The Freq^uenc^ and Detail of Surveys 

While the financial viability constraint appears to limit the 
scope of the pertinent statistical inouiries that will be under- 
taken from tirr.e to time, our defiiiLtiOT^ sets rather broad houn- 
darit s for this constraint. Tlie limitations are imposed primarily 
by the policy issues in question. 

Relatively few of the policy issues require the surveying of 
all of the institutions or individuals affected. In most instances, 
properly drawn samples will provide the necessary information. 

One • xcepL ion may bo a survey of the revenues and expendi tures 
so that an aggregate picture of the industry can be obtained. But 
in this respect, the writer recalls that when one survey?-. of 
tht* institutions that report to The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors ( AAUP) , the total of respondents represent 
(depending on the yeai ) somewhere betuoon 1,300 and 1 ,A00 insti- 
tutions accounting for about 7 3 to 80 percent of the ^'^nies 
involved . These facts ma y sug gest that sampling may be ad equ a te 
all the time . 
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Once the sampling approach has been accepted, it will become 
possible to tailor survey instruments to the appropriate detail 
required by the policy question oi theoretical problem at hand, 
liie establishment of sample gr ups who regularly report on certain 
things has produced excellent results in surveys conducted by ACE, 
and more recently by Howard Bowen and John Minter, to mention but 
two of the inore prominent effort*; of the genre. 

A significant effort should be developed in the area of statis- 
tics that concern i;o-called occarional issues and those policy 
matters that come before the Congress. Here again, the requisite 
data will most ot the time be limited to samples of respondents 
and may preferably be undertaken by special contract arrangements. 
The problem has not been so much the absence of information to 
the general public as the lack of funding and data work designed 
to .licit answers for policymakers and policy researchers. 

It is useful to remember again that PSE is a complex under- 
taking atfd that — as we define it — the financial viability "ssue 
cuts across broad areas of concern. The nature and quality of the 
educational effort is central to data production whose purpose it 
is to describe how well the industry functions. Part three, below, 
may not do justice to the breadth that has been suggested. It will, 
however, attempt to focus on immediate steps that might be taken to 
move forward the statistical state of the art toward and witliin the 
sort of framework discus'st?d abL.e. 

! 
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FART THREE: 

DATA COLLECTION - TYPE? OF DATA AND PROCEDURES 

In Lhis part of the paper an attempt will be made to set forth in 
some detail data-gathering effort capable of serving the broad as well 
as the narrow concept of financial viability described - .lier. It is 
assumed that, in spite of an emphasis on institutional data, the broader 
objectives and requirements will be met. As in the world of business, 
t^.e institution must be the source for relevant data which the analyst 
may then transform iiKo appropriate information. 
A • P rocedures 

I. The writ'r knows of nc evidence suggesting the necessity for 
all-instf tiition-embracing surveys. Tt should be the general policy 
that in all instances appropriate sampling techniques be employed 
for the selection of respOiid'.^nts . 

In view of the tradition in higher education, it may be ap,,ro- 
priaie to retain a general a 11- i ns t i tut ion survey of th.: scope of 
revenues and expenditures as a means of continuing already-established 
time series and bench marks. We do not know enough about the specific 
uses that are made by institution^. , Slate agencies, and v)thors of the 
data now being collected. We do know, however, that many recjnt 
et torts nave required the -reatior jf separate data bases from those 
already established by NCES. 

Provided the turn-around can be speeded up (as is tin case for 
the Department of Commerce Su rvey of B usi ness data), an abbreviated, 
hri>ad-gauged tinancial survey may continue to have its uses. Hut 
we would assi>;n it a very low priority if appropriately desi>;i^t-'d 
sample surveys will he undertaken instead. 



2. It should be the policy of NCES to undertake directly or to 
contract for ad hoc policy studies that require objective analysis 
and understanding before specific policy recommendations can be 
expected. 

We believe that it could be useful if NCES acted as a catalyst 
in the collection of relevant data for such studies, particularly 
when the efforts have been contracted to outside researchers. 

3. It should further be the policy of NCES cO work actively in 
the co:;linuing improvement of the nature and scope of PSE statistics. 
In this respect, NCES shoulr' seek the cooperation of other government 
agencies and of independent research groups who already have a repu- 
tation for their 'expertise in statistical -methodology, in theoretical 
modeling, and in specifi subjecL matters that are relevant to PSE 
concerns. 

A. NCES sh(.uld not attempt to duplicate some of the on-going daLa 
gathering efforts, particularly those that are by now well-established 
We have in mind the work that has been carried out for many years by 
ACE, the newer studies that are being lertaken by NAICU, an.' the 
f ar-reachinv^ data bas*: effort managed lor independent colleges and 
universities by John Minter, by the several State associations of 
independent colleges and universities, and by the many State agencies 
tor the pt»Mic sector. 

While we would expect certain similarities and some duplication, 
it would be our expectation that N'CKS -vou.Vd tailor its data systems 
to its own needs, but along some of the lines which wiU be outlined 
bt; low . 

5. It would also be* our expectation that NCES would routinely 



analyze the data which institutions are required to report under the 
various compliance regula'-'ons issuet by the Department of HEW. By 
this we do not me .n simply that summaries of the reports be prepared, 
but that the responses be studied with lespect to the policies to 
which they respond. 

In addition, NCcS could be helpful in assis ting . HEW in designing 
survey instruments that are appropriate for the tasks for which they 
have been created. F llowing the a.^ilyses of data, it may be indi- 
cated that certain changes should be made in some of the survey 
ii»:>t rumen t if ■ Such changes should not destroy useful titr2 series, as 
has been the c. ^e all i'>o often. 

6. Fi *a]ly, we believe that it would be appropriate for NCKS to 
develop a publication of high professional stature similar to the 
Survey of Current Business , The Monthly babor Review , or otl.er sucli 
official journals. Such ^ publication could serve to enhance tlie 
dialogue among s^ientis^s, further the state of the art generally, 
ar.i zero in on special issues such as the one to which this paper 
is devoted. 

Types of Data to be Collected fo r 1 inan e .al Viability ftuciies 

In this section we shall di^scribe uata pertaining to students, 

to institutional finances, to academic programs and activities, and 

to some b/oader industry-wide concerns. Although our final list 

of specific data elements will be rather largo, some essentials may 

have been lef t out . 

1 . Student or Enrollment Data 

At present, tlie Fall Enr^^iment survey is an extensive and, in 

princ. ,ji»-> , useful data gathering effort if one wants to know what 
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is taking place at the beginning of an academic year. 

For an assessmenL of industry trends and conditions it is 
important that vinrollmenr. statistics summarize annual events, that 
they • re f lec t the be tween- te rm a t n r i t ion or ne t ciui nges , ai.vl tha t ;i 
ba.'iis be created to relate appropriate annual enrollment, data witli 
annual financial and other statistics- 

A special effort should be made to develop an annualized "financial 

i 

full-time equivalent" enrollinent figure. In the ord^r of comparative 
size, three enrollment figures tend to be used, often indiscriminately: 
(a) body count, which tends to be the larger^t figure; (b) academic full- 
titP'. equivalent, which is smaller and depends among other things cn 
conversion rates used in the translation of credit hours an^' part-time 
students; anci (c) financial full-time equivalent enrollment which is 
tlie smallest: number. 

Some observers will assert that (b) and (c) will amoun^ to the same 
thing, but the evidence does not support this claim. And therefore, in 
assessing the financ:ial viability of PSK , financial full-ti'^e equiva- 
lent enrol li..ent becomes the crucial number. For purpc ses of i*' tftu- 
tional and statewide planning, 1 urtliermorc , tho reduction rati s that 
lead from (a) to (b) tixd from (b) to (c) are useful and essential 
i ndica t ors . 

In addition to usual demoi' raph i r anci tu-;L s-'oru .ariables, 

four enrollment cha rac t r i s t ics should be prjmij^ently an.tlyied a.i<! 
reporteci, since they teticl to provide information aboui qualitative 
clianjV'S: (a) the number of students whc» h<ive submit ^eH a complete 
application; (b) the number who have been officially <idm:tted; an^. 
(c) the nii.nber who nave m<itri(:i.5 lated but liave not withdrawn volun- 
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carily prior lo a spc^cific cutoff timtj:. Sonu insci Cut ions insist 
that the niin;.t.»r of new student inquiriei^ be added to the list, but 
admissions officers lui /e so many amusing ways of defining an inquirv 
Lnat Jiie should resist tiie tienptat i(.n. The rati.js of (b) to (a) and 
or {c) to (b) rep;.:^eur sound plannii)g indicators of 'he changing 
siilectivity and -market ii^g problem taced by iiulividual Institutions. 
Kelent'ion ratios are a.iocher type of ba.,ic enrol Inent indicator. 

Th.j foregoing raises an intertfst : ng question of whether ic would 
be sutficieiu to survey institutions uy askin>; fur the various ratios 
(..•r wliether it it,' uecess iry to ask for che raw data fror^ wliich the 
ratios will then be calculated. Since this is an area where th- 
institutions i:\ay times be tempted to "gild the liUy," ii nay be 
preferable to ask for tlic^ raw data, bu* to provide space on the f(jrrn 
tor c.ilculatiug ti.c ratios. 

U has bera our recent experience that institutions will almost 
.ilw<ivt riijiu,,'-- past tall en^olliner.t dat.i when giver, n ciiance to verify 
what they originally subi..: teci . As an incentive for c. ireful d.iia 
pLouuction, oarr ic ipat ing, i ns t i t u t i (mvs might be provided a small sub- 
sidy similar 'o tlie o:u.' tliat used to be available for those ir.stitu- 
tionr, providir.g infor:nation for ..he fac:I'::ies mkI space utill/.ation 
studies of S'-'vera! yeai s a);i?. 
- • Student A_i d 

In appendix A, e:-:!iibirs I and .! ill ' r.ite tvpe of survey that 
we .ire rec:':>mnend i n;: as .a annual or bi-airiual endeavor, prcfjr.iblv 
thf tormt-i . The data ele'":ents address thense ves to a rur'-.-r of 
vIl.iI policy issues. hxniMt I ilUistr.Ues wh.it the survey instru- 
ment might look like, and exhibit 2 describes an inst i tct iona 1 ^ash 
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flow analysis that, can be derived tron it, A nuipber of ocher types 
of studies flow fror.i the :1a tn provided b\. the survey instrument. 

Stu dent Aid Survey Instrument . Onc^i Ihn separcfte time series have 
been established, the lonwitudinai analysis can describe - aiaong other 
third's — the cnanj;ing structure of institutional cash flows from and 
on behalf of students. Since this will represent in excess of 50 per- 
cent of the revenues for independent institutions (in soine instances, 
the fi^^uru will i.;o a; hi);h as 8') or even percent) the detail adds 
lip to an understanding of a s ign i f 1 .-.ant segment of PSE finances. 

b . L n I i t M t ional Cash I' lo w Ana lysis: Revenue From and on Behalf of 
Students. t'or lujth the survey instrument and the cash flow analysis, 
some definilional prtjhlems will have Co be ironed out. F.Mpe^ience 
tell^' us that i n^^t i tut iona 1 practice differs widely and that, in spite 
ot wh<it some oi the audits claiiii, certain details are not always easy 
to obtain. Thr- uiuJ up 1 i c.i t ed number oi recipients lias caused difficul- 
: !es i:. tlie p.ist, and "iany coIle'.;:s appear ."lot to be able to ])rovi(ie 
SL-i-^.r<,i<. i lit wri:.a; i o;: v. a restricted orid :v;mcnt income used and oi. re- 
stricted ^; i I t s . 

In r past , it has been traditional in studies about student aid 
to folate it lu either tuition and fee revenvios or to educational and 
i;iMu;r,il reverai'-s. But siiici' it has become ut-'uera^ iiracticc l <is "i:.;n 
stud'.MU. ai(i i i; .term^> ')f a. sluilent 's total -(^^i o( attending; a c< I le - 
>;iatt, i Mst i tuL i (»n J it makes more sense for tinar.cial viabili* . ai*.; lysis 
t-) trv t(' -elate student aid li> lal.il student (:'Mi>;es, and tiuis to 
student -j-.i-ner.- ted revi.iuies t!i<it incltide a,r leasL the tuition and fees 
charged, re venue ^; reoi ived f roin dormitory charges, and revenues t rom 
. tnni service oper.ttions billed to students. This retiuiremeat 
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iipparently Ciiuses consLMrnat Ion in m.i ly quarters aiul a certain amount 
of contro/ersy. Apparently, soinf .i ns t i t ii i p.)ns cannot come, up wit'n 
tiie information, which Is pu/.z. iinj; when one cor.sicjrs the autiii 

f 

standard r equ 1 rcMnen t s , partU'uIariy fur residential institutions. It 
1.-5 c rue that some of the ey.ist\ng food service hilling arra.ngonients 
may make it impossible for acciuint: ^nt s lo i-lentify all receipts from 
students, anu therefore a convention nay have to be developed. We 
have set forth above wha we consider to be the ideal information 
a r ran^enen t . 

^* Ad Hoc St udent Aid Analysis . Among the numerous ad hoc student 
aid studies that might be undertaken, we should like to mention one 
tiiat has considerabL (potential as, a long-range planning variable as 
well as ciii indicator of ciianging financial viability. 

When one reads the liigher ec'ucation liter.'ture, the perception 
is trreated that colleges and universities have a specific price which 
they eharge their students. In fact, each college and each university 
charr,es numerous [) rices to those v;ho rec*oiv(? aid and one price Lo 
thosL- withtuit lid. 

Thf (lis.'ount structure varies over ^ imc and can be a civise of 
improviuK "r wt)rsening finant:ial healtli. We can risk one or all of th..* 
1(^1 lowing 'luestions and obtain an idea of this discount structure: 
As .1 pe I cent a>;e of total SLudent cliarg^es, what perct*nta>;e anr' nunher 
id stutlcats provitlf what percentag.e of cash flow? Wh.it percent a, r.e 
and nnmhtT of sLuilents re-.'eive what [>ercenta):e oi aid ftnuh.»d from 
restricted reveiuiesV W!:at percr-ntage and numhur tjf students receive 
uiiat per':i*nt<i>'.e o ciid 'roin unrestricted i i,.. c i tu t i ona I discounts? 
It these 'HiestitMis are answered in the form ot a dt»cile distribution 



f^f students receiving', aid, as pictured in 'ippjiuiix A, exhibit 3, 
some very worthwhile institutional as well as aggrej^ate ir^ormation 
could be obtained which now is gt^nerally unknown. 

This sort of detail is not easily available and requires a spec^'ai 
rese.»rch effort and perhaps some institutional subsidy. But once 
the institutions have set up their systems, repeating the survey will 
become les*^ onerous. As a lonK-ran^>e planning', tool as well as an 
instruu/Mit for financial and stud(^nt-mix ariaiysis, tliis type of study 
has built into it considerable versatility and potential. 
3 . I ns t i t u t iona 1 K ina n e ial Co nd 1 ion 

Appendix -V, exhibits A and 5, pulls r.ogeLher a few of the key 
financial reports capable .>f explaining the financial condition of a 
collL-ge or a university. Tlie exhibits reflect what a number of infti- 
rut ions have been trying out duiing recent years, and tiiey illustrate 
wtiat -s being studied in a special research project undertaken by the 
writer with the support of an KXXON Education Foundation grant. 

ci. Net operati n g Expenditures . Exhibit ^ builds on the traditional 
college and university finance (current funds) nodel, but supplements 
it by identifying certain key line items wliich are presented in their 
considerabl;- truncated form. Subject to obvious definitional require- 
nents , the format will be easi ly iniderstood by accountants . Among its 
nanv uses, one will bo its application for cost in(iex calculations. 
In addition, the f(;rinat will permit interindustry as well as intt.i- 
industry cociparisons of exptndi ore structures. The divisions alt)n>; 
tiie horizontal diriL'nsion of the table night be refined from time to 

Student Services, Institutional Support, etc.) can analyzed in 
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^ • Jjjjji^^'-^. t.hc' Curr LMU K inancial Coruiition of C u lleges and 
L'nivt'rsi ticj^. KxhibiL 4 (Uhl^s 1-20) illusiraLes a Lype of report 
Lhai r\)rc cluarly dc^sc r i bi'S Lhe i ns t i l nL i ona I financial conditio!! 
than provailin>^. audit praoticc and th- i)rosont HK(;iS financial .surv-y 
aro ablo to do. The form in which we i)resent the concept does not 
di.y t ini'.iris'i between ''restricted" and "unrestricted" reveri' es and ex- 
pe-.diturus, but it would be relatively easy to add this dimension to 
Chf.' table. Tiie sane 15; true for exhibit A. 

Thu inosu c(jnplicatud aspects of Lhe table concern the capital 

cliarr.u on ihu ont* iiand and the separate line (17) lor un^estrictev or 

expendable income. The latter simply refers to gifts and otiier income 

that w(ju)d aot be part of tlu? normal budget because they caunut be 

easily 1 oreseen (jr docunei.ied in advance, or they nay be o^ a cyclical 

nature so that ihey cai. :ul be counted on each year. 

The cai)ital char)'.e raises the issue of lon>',-term budj-,et planainj; 

lor plan renovation, equii)ment r- placement, new equipment purcliases, 

and s'ich aniuia 1 additioa.s to long-term ass*. » s as library acqu i s i t ion.s . 

Tiie.ie <ire noriTia 1 annual l)i^lt;et elemoN^ts, but institutions differ in 

\ 

how they treat th»Mn for j)ur poses of accounting. often, there exist 
separate "capital" bud);ets and all or most of tli^se t ransac t i o is In- 
volve the plant ac(;ount . 

Col lev.es a\v\ universities have coined the term "deferred main- 
tenance" lor what is a much broader problem: tlie lack of .decjuate 
cash ■ l>>ws :or proper plant and ecjuipmeiU it wa 1 and, dire< il- 01 
Mldirei lIv^ i i\ad«*;iua t i* r\*»w m t i>Tn4i.f»f }i. to 

An. )ther .ispect of the issue and it. is n(U*e and more often 



seer, in this Ii>:uL — is Lhe ca^.^'Lal depreciation dimension. Some 
coiiegtvs and universities are incorporating depreciation charges 
inlo their annual budgets. Financial adequacy or viability would 
r.hus Include a concern fur enough annual revenue^ in support of such 
depvec i -^1 1 i on charges. Unfortunately, on the whole, the charges are 
Sinai i and assume very long time spans for (ItTjutal renewal. 



E;tt wh iche ve r the poiiit of v iew or app roach , a separate capital 
chur*;e illuminates the nature and structure of a given budget. The 
first pa^^e of exhibit 3 spells out in greatei detail wiiat this is 
aP about. Whether one agrees with the notion of a bottom line or 
not, gvwerning boards are entitled to know whether or not their 
institution has produced adequate cash flows during the year and 
over longer periotis. Th^i issue not whether revenues balance out 
expenditures or vice-vvrsa; the issue is whether tiie institution is 
■'ibl ' to functioi\ prei^-^riy. Tiiis exh.ibit may not bt the last word on 
i:h»' 'M«bj.,ct, but it at least i j. J. ';s t ra Les the type of data-gache r in^; 
Llirust we believe slvvald be initir-ted or. a broad enough scale to 
enable analysts aad policy t.iak.'.Ts to begin a dialogue on just how 
viable are ins t i t u t iv)ns ':f PSV anci :.he industry as a whole. 

c . C h a nges i n Kui^.d J\ ixl; t_i u: e s^ F. x p e nd ab l e_ H ese I'ver. ^ and Other 
I nst i tut ionai I ndicators . Thf last part ff '.vihibic . (lines 21-29), 
con La ins a list of items tiiat further help Lr. ciar;fyii.g rhe finan- 
cial condition of inst itut lonr. as 'A;eil as o!" th.o industrv. Some of 
the va r la h les f o 1 low t rad i t iona I account in^^ praiM i co , c r ha - rs a rt. 
pointing tow.»rd (lualit.y indicator^'. 

We believe that exhibit 3 lllustratrs rw ar.'a i »ta gathering. 
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and research where NCES might act as a catalyst among many groups 
in an effort that eventually produces a growing consensus on types 
of inuicators designed to describe tiie behavior and evolution of 
the industry. The coalition work tindertaken recently by ACE in 
this res'oe^t appears to be very promising. It is too early to 
expect "an authoritative list of variables and ratios for which sur- 
veys should be conducted. Exhibit 5 merely illustrates what we have 
in mind. A major theory-building effort is required before we can 
be satisfied that the r>ght elements are being measured. 

Of special significance may be the work recently started by the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) on 
productivitzy in higher education and on educatio.-al outcomes. Some 
of the data elements identified in exhibit 5 are pe/haps terribly 
perfunctory, and the NCFiEMS work is pointing to a variety of sophis- 
ticated variables about. wl;ich relatively little is known today. We 
believe that NCES has a stake in assisting and facilitating the de- 
velopment of models which in turn will be ^.he basis for future on- 
going data gathering. 

d. Additional ^lomments on Typ^s of Analyses . Tke definition of 
tinanc^ial viability set forth earlier in this reporr. makes it very 
diff-icuLt to spell out in detail what types of an :i>: es may be re- 
(luired. We have suggested several broad policy issues in part two. 
Flacli would permit or requ.ire a number of different kinds of analysis. 
Aith(Migh the point of view inav differ Hependin^; on whether we arc 

confronted w-ith Kedu'ml or State policy issues or witii institutional 

\ 

concerns, often the analysis may in fact be che /aiae . The preceding; 

t • 
tablets and illustrations already siigge I very specific calculations. 
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In the remaining pages of this paper> we shall limit , ourselves to 

some additional references and examples. 

1 • Federal Policy Issues and Related Analyses 

NCHEMS was asked a few years ago to convene a conf rence at Key- 
scone in order to identify a research agenda that ra'ght be the basis 
for future policy analysis nnd guidance at the National Institute of 
Education (NIE). Later, NIE reviewed and refined the Keystone Report. 
More or less independently, but also in response to NIE interest, a 
coalition of professionals in higher education research was asked to 
put^ together a similar policy research agenda. ERIC was designated 
as the ediVor uf the documents that were assembled under this effort. 
On a narrower plairi, NCHEMS has submitted to NIE its own research 
agenda and program in its direct relationship to NIE as a Research 
Center . 

Common to all of these NIE-inspired efforts was in part an in- 
terest in research pertaining to institutional li nances and management. 
Generally, the point of view for research to be undertaken in this 
area remained relatively narrow and centered on institutional health. 
But here and there the broader dimensions suggested in part two of. 
this paper are mentioned. We believe that the agenda papers referred 
to should be studied carefully. We doubt that we could add much more 
than is alrrady contained in them. 

Nevertheless, it may be useful to touch on a few examples of 
policy research that may become useful during the next several years 
In \riew of some of the demographic developments that are beginning to 
u yo t V"*^ 1 r i f'^ p:'. ^ 1 i n t r— r'^ • 1 1 'I mmp*^ firion (by uh \ up (\r> n t 
mean sports). 



^* Access, Choice, ;Mid Pricin^ ^ Knougb tirae and money _has been 
invested in student aid at the Federal and State level to enable 
researchers to investigate not only how the original policy objectives 
ha ve been impleinented , but how well the policy objectives have been 
achieved . 

NAICU has begu.i a major effort toward fii'>ding answers for the in- 
depentient sector of higher education; to date, there does not appear 
to exist at comprehensive effori encompassing independent and public 
institutions. Furthermore, since the NAICU is concentrating on higher 
education, it would rieem to be appropriate and timexy to include other 
FSK segments in the analysis. 

The NCKPSL report contained some information on income distribution 
and attendance in higher educational institutions. At the time, the 
work was severely handicapped by a lack of information. It maybe time 
to make another effort at a^serious study describing the distribution 
of PSfc: attendance or enrollments that emphasizes such things as the 
racial, abi 1 i ty- to- pay , and preferred program mixes throughout the 
system rather than merely at the higher education lev-l. 

Finally, it v.ould seem to be timely to think about research that 
assesses the broader connotations of the ?SE concept, describing tlie 
nature, present scope, and future jOtential of i:he industry from a 
variety of points of view and in terms of several specific poli^ v 
(jut'S t it)i>s. Such a study could be helpfui, ' <: r instance, in develop- 
ing public policy propos^als to fight teenage unemployment. 

b. Productivity in PSE . The productivity issue wiU njt go away, 
and its ramifications are numerous in an age that worri^'s about in- 
flation but does nc". know how to measure it properly in service 
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industries* V/e somel. lines say Lha:. our present t. . ..ring devices are 
the best m :.'xistence, however inperfect they may bo; this should 
not be vie -'.'id as much cf a consolation whei: we consider both the Irr^e 
sums of nonev Liiat are rt stake and the nature of what we are looking 
at: to w . , the education of our national manpower and citizenry. 

Juno O^Neili claimed that her sti.dies show aO significant iinpiove- 
nf»r in higher education productivi^y between 19;'J and 1967; she may 
be cor rec t bi' t a dm i t s that she does not know how to account: for qua 1 i ty 
improvements that nay. liavo taken place. A concerted o^'^'ort to study 
the productivity cjuestion in education would not only seem to be a timely 
undo rtak i nv; , but a cri.c ial oi;e whose impact would go far beyond oducativ>n« 

^ • The Cost v.'f Complying with Federal and State Legislation and 
Administrative Regulations * NCKs has recently announced that it- W(>uld 
study potential compliance costs stemming from legislation conce'^ning 
tin; handicapped on campuses. Tliere is a need tor more comprehensive 
sti:dies of compliance costs which are having a generally inflationary 
imp>u:t on college and university student cliarges and on collegiate 
^Midgets. Tlie model for a broader study could be the one undertaken a 
few y ::rs ago by ACK. Lt mi|-»ht be useful to include the regulatory 
impact of the States, about which relatively little is known. 

C apit o l Requirements . HSK institutions are experiencing a signi- 
t ic.mt capital shortage. This is nut for fvinfls for new plant project.s, 
the demand for wh.ich has Deun docli.iing somewhat. The shortage exists 
in rop lacoi:ient and r'jnovation funds, as wl* have mentioned above. 

Our earlier exhibits have been designed in part to help provide 
answoLS in this aroci. it is estimated that when we take into acc ant 
a relatively siow 3U-year deprec iatlon based on original costs, ail 



but a luiiulful of instituLlons would ha running annual dcficiLs. This 
undcr-f inanciii;^ is a SLTious mattLT affecting the qu..lity or current 
and fiiture educational output. 

Given the pecti I ia r i t ies of thought and accounting practice in 
.jiy,!ier education, this phenomenon hardly ever surfaces except through 
tlie euphemism uf ''defer^^u maintenance." G.R. Wynn and I once estimated 
the problem tor tour-year liberal arts colleges and discovered that 
the total I97u capital requirement exreeded $30 million for the ^^^roup at 
ori^;inal covt and over 346 million when adjusted for building', cost in- 
t La t ion . 

2 . State Policy Research 

Based on whi t has been w^.tten above, it is our recon^. nendat ion that 
studies be undertaken wl>ich describe (a) how the various S tateplanning 
procedures are -unctioning and (b) how the States are dealing with the 
public-private college and university issue set forth earlier. 

cf special use would be sop.e specific projections of individual 
college enrollments in those States where there is a significant popu- 
lar ion of -ndependent coll(M»es. Two types of projections might be 
attempted. First, it vonld be uselul to provide information on how 
exi)ected undergradua u enrollments will affect public and private in- 
stitutions, other things being equal. Second - and this is probably 
a more s i).!- . i f leant project - studies might be initiated for estimating 
tile financial impact on groups of institutions, public and private, of 
certain specific assumed enrollment trends. 

Slate-wide planniig might furthvrnore be given i boost by surveys 
ot institutional plans, both public and private, in r^der to submit 
tht. ;e plans to some critical analysis b.- studying their aggre^.a^*- 
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tr.ipacL. Kather than tn<_ recent projecLions of liigher education 
enrollraei. ts , cevenvies, and expenditures published by NCES , Federal and 
State policy raight he served best by it series of impartial analyse^; of 
existing plans in order to determine whether they add up to feasible 
total solution and to identify total funding requi reme ts ; or to deter- 
i:.ine whetlier the sun of the plans represents, at best, an illusion and, 
at worst, a set of activiuies that put into question the existence of 
key FSE segments. 

A special p'^oblem area in State-wide planning, as mentioned above, 
is the budget In^ proces*' and, particularly, r\\e several funding 
approaches or fornuias used Lo assign tax revenues to edurationaJ in- 
stitutions and students- Every research agenda tliis writer has seei. 
seems to contain reconmenda t it n.; tur projects — ad hoc or continuing 
ones — that describe ana evaluai.e existing practices and, when appro- 
■>riate, recom:.;end improvements. 

There is a role in Federally sponsored research vis-a-vis State- 
wide planning efforts, particularly with respect to the imp 1 jmen tai. ion 
of !;at iona I FSE po licy . 
3 . The Institutional Fe rspec t ive 

The exhibits contained In part three, fection 11, speak amply to 
the ini-^t i tutional pers[)ective . Ii 1 our belief that a national data 
gathtjring eftori which foc.ises on financial viability in both ihe 
broad anci narrow sense useci in this paper need not liave a priiT^arily 
institutional perspective, except in order to elicit information 
about institutions that will be germane tor Nationd and -it her policy 
int ormat ion . 

From time to tinic. , the C-jp^: r»-sj' will bv i nuc'*'j\.ti:d in the survival 




of a specific institution in PSK. This writer believes that this is 
an inappropriate concern except where it involves the military academlGs 
and other educational institutions that belong to the FeJeral Gove rnment • 
But since the Congress will not necessarily agree witii this view, we 
should at least hope that educational concerns rather than finanrial 
survival will be central to the decision. 

I conclusion, we should like to mention one type of study that 
■night be sponsored vigorously at scrie Federal or State level, but with 
an essentially inst i.:utionai frc»nie of reference: lii'-«'st igations de- 
signed to determine how specific colleges an-.i uai^ ersities carry out 
their missions, how they engage in planning, and which .1 their nanage- 
ment activities seem Lo vjrV, and which do not :»p[.iar to work. 

Th: . Lyp of investigation will proSahl; t: contribute uiuch to 
Federal an-^ Stiite PSK policy, but might help c.dvance the art a..d sci- 
ence of PSK management and thus limit the need for the financin,^ of 
PSu institutions witii tax mouies. In cliis sense, the responsibility 
for the r^ -arch will most likely not be with NCFS but with lUi'vi . 
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APPENDIX A: Iv<HIBIT 2 
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APPENDIX A: EXHIBIT 3 
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•nix B 

SUM^IAKY r : LITERATURE 

A first glance at the Literature -.oncerning data collection for higher 
education finance reveals that nost of the work available is a variation 
on the same theme — the . developrent of a systems approach to management. 
A c lose r look revea Is t ha t , whi le the first impress ion is accu ra te , the 
range of inc|uiry is soi.iewliat broader dud includes ^ '^me valuable criticism 
both of how systc'ms are 'eveloped and )f the concept of the application of 
management infcrmatio- systems to liigher education. 

The National Center for riigher Kdueaiion Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
seems to contribute to the literature the most in both amount n.^.d importance. 
Its work emphasizes the importance of cooperative efforts among institutions, 
ant. betweep- institutions \nd government agencies. 

NCHEMS develops a comprehensive management information system in wiiich 
participating institutions use common data elements. The system is designed 
t'> aid institutions in the effective allocation of resources, and to provide 

data for comparison on a regional b.asis. NCHHMS*^ Data Element Dictionaries 

J 

;;iiide th-.? development of institutional data bases, and iLs Information Ex- 
chan^',e Procedures allow for comparisons by cost. NCIiEi^^tS also encourages 
di ili>gue on the fundamental questions concerning the Limits of information 
and how a ad where it should t)e gathered. 

A nuinhc'r of olher <iuthors couLril)ute a Vtiriety of i./uleiS -nd sy*; terns 
ti> the lit'Id. A S' rvev of this work reads like the syllabus for a graduate 
sein.iKir ir business .uii:i i n 1 s t ra t i on : cost'etfe L i varies s, program ^>udj',e t i nr, , 
sliaui.i"io(i Models, syi .ei;i!; ai\'»'.ysis, c ():.,r.at. »* r syster.^!;, p'ar.r.iiM:, resouri t.' 
a i l(.t:a t 1 ot^ , anti ma :i.i>;enuMi t i a! orm.-.t ion s . -lems. "flu' ci ;u:ep:s, t.a,^(»n Lir.-.oly 
I'ror., busii ^is, are i:K>dilied L(> ripply to higher udnca ^ i (mi . I^oni* .irr.icles 




rc'ise the issues of the limits of the applicability of these concepts 
as well as the essential differences between business operations and 
educational Inst i tut ions • 

Most of t!ie system devj lope rs adopt an institutional point of view 
and address the ne^fds of the college or university. Some approach the 
issue I ron a funding, sourc e perspective anci a- k what information the 
State a^jencies and foundations need. While the two approaches u'l* not 
necessarily mutually exclusive, NCIILIMS is one agency strongly advocating 
their mer>;er. 

rhe balance of the li terature consists f a smattering of texts , 
data sources, and a'lernative viewpoints, \he limited amount of material 
0-' this nature indicates that the field is still young. Tlie liceri.ture 
exuresj.ing alternative views raises some mild controversies: is th'^ 
system t\-vIoper i>utting liis needs before the needs of ^he decision- 
maker, and can parti, ^atory in;>".agernent solve Sv>me of the info mation 
problems raci ac' ; i rust rat or s? 

There appears; to be relatively little inf or:ni>tion on the specific 
question asked by this paper, with th.c <'Xception of the Secon ! Newman 
Report and papers un the subject of riiuincial repofting- 

The t oIluwin>4 is i c ompr'^liensi vj review ui literature on data 
ollectiun tor ni^'^.^r education jinarce and related subjects. 
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Andrew, Loyd Enrichment Analysis — "A Technique :or Encouraging 

Better Plc'M\ning and Better Use of^ Resources,** Prei^ented at 
Conference of California Association for Institutional Research 
1973. 

Description of enrichment ancjlysls which shows not only the 
rate of increas*^ in cost per studen.. by department and program, but 
also how resoi.r^<'S were allocated within pr^'grams. Brief descrip- 
ti )ri of the development of the analysis and data requirements. 

Anrunil Report of the Soi'.lri Carolina Commission on iiigher Educati.cn. 
Columbia, S.C., 1972. 

Twelve? brief reports, one of which discusses progress toward 
further Implementation of a Statewide management information system. 

Aiighinbaugh, Lorine, A., -.-t al. "Developuent oi Procedures to Implement 
HOPS Cost Zf Teccivenerss Standards Model and Continued Evaluation of 
these Procedures ^y Selected Community Colleges during the l974-7j 
Academic: Year." liOPS Special Project 7A-I01. Northern California 
Community College . Research Group, Sacramenio, 1975. 

A cost effectiveness study for California community cclleg. s; 
incli'les recommenaat ions for the implemen ta t ioii of cost effective- 
ness formulae. 

Bailey, Stephen K. "Facing the Accountability Crunch." Planning for 
Hi gher Education . June 1973. 

Emphasis on management information systems and the limits to 
ac^'ountr'bi 1 i ty . 

Budget and Accounting Manual: California Community Colleges . Office of 
the Chancellor, California Community Colleges, S;^<:ramento , 1974. 

An activi ty-center'^d approach to expenditure reporting which 
describes real resource requirements, their costs, and rela' ive use 
in each of th- major activities of community colleg-j operations. 

Uvcis, Bruce B. "A Management Information System for a Community College. 
Educational Projects, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1973. 

A modular syst* m anu data base with the following components: 
student, personnel, financial, f .':c i 1 i t ies , and community information 

Cope. Robert G. , Ed. "Proceedings oi the Association for Institutional 
Research, St. Louis, Mo., 1973 " 

Proceedir:gs ir.clude 83 papers anc ^4 abstracts in 13 categories 
including: planning and management analysis: financial analysis; 
decision strategies lor luanagemcnt; p»-ogram budgeting; State loveJ 
planning and anal/sis; and simulation models and management iutorma- 
tion syscems. 

\).»r . Robert L. "^tanagement Data Bise Develop' ent " National Asso^'iation 
oi College and University Business Ofiicors, Washington, D.C. , 1975. 

A management data bayo is seen as essen' a I for a inanagem(?nt 
in^'ormacion s:;sCem, program budget in<^, program costing, maitagc'iient 
;y object i'/es, proj^ram evaluation, productivity measures, and 
acn.uniab lity in institutions of higher c'ducation. The necessity 
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of a management data base is addressed, along with the benefits and 
limitations it may have for a given institution, and its develop- 
ment, maintenance, and uRe in both operating systems and management 
systems. Methods for implementing a data basti system are described. 
Plans for developing a computerized system are also addressed. It 
is suggested that at the time a data base system is implemented, 
any existing applications th-.t are not adequate or that need im- 
provements should be redesij^ned to ensure improved technology in 
both data entry and retrieval. 

"The Development and Implementation of CAMPUS: A Comp"ter-Based Planning 
and Budgeting Information Syst^jm for Universities and Colleges." 
Systems Research Group, Toronto, Canada, 1970. 

System vlth the following elements^ computer-based simulation 
model; plaj. xng, programming, :ind budgeting system; maste»" planning 
system; and integrated management and planning information system. 

Dober and Associates, Inc. Matrix for Plann. ng . Belmont, Mass.: 
Dober and Associates, Inc., 1975. 

Orgaaized format for recording information relevant to tlie 
f ormulat ion of Tonj'-range planning policies and decisions for 
Massachuse 1 1 s comuiuni ty colleges . 

T he HIconomics and Fittancing of Higher Education in the United States , 

A compendium rf papers submitted to the Joint Econonic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, 91st Congres* , 1st Session, U.S. 
Government Printing Officr, Washington, D.C. , 1969. 

Paper? cover a variety of issues from the Federal per fiCctiVL ; 
topics include equity and ef ficiency planning , alternative: Federal 
financial aid programs, and the criteria tor public investment. 

Gaither, Gerald H. "Effects of Data Base/MlS on Universi'v Fiscal 
Management." AEDS Joi u a-> Winter 1977, 37-48. 

r.xamination of the- managemenr information systcn concept and 
it*.-; implications for univercitt.y fiscal management. 

(;las:u.ocl*. , Oavid G. and McKeown, Mary P. "Participative Manage .cut: Its 
;'Lace in Effectively Planning and Allocating an Institution's Data 
Process xn^^, Resources . " College and University Sys terns Exchange , 
Boulder, Colorado, 1976. 

Faced with decifiions on how to most el'ficienrly and effectively 
.store and process infornation in a v-^riety ot' administrative and 
educational areas, the educational manager is hindered b> i lack of 
relevant I i r.era f.ure . This paj>c:r suggest-s tliat tihe theor> c f partici- 
pacivu mail i^^ement can he usud to reach effective decision, in plan- 
ning, and ill .atlng resources for date' procjssing. Case studies of 
the use of participative management in mpkir.g decisions related to 
data processing installat io;.., .»nd manage-'.ent withir^ a university 
env 1 ropj.ent are presented in th s p'per. Hints tor app.ying this 
technique are given to assist u:her educational administrators in 
the effective ailocition of scarce institutional L^'sources for data 
processing. 



Gleazer, Edmund Jr. and Yarrington, Roger, Editors. Coordinating Stat e 
Systems . New Dltectlons for Community CoIleRe s. No. 6. Jossey- 
bass, Inc., Publisher, San Francisco, 197A. 

Articles focusing on cooperation, information change!, and 
coordination in institutional rerearch and data co] lection 

Goddard, Suzette, et al. '*Data Element Dictionary, S»'. nnd EditL*^-^." 

Technical Report No* 51. Western :.at.ersi.ate Commission for Higher 
Education , Boulder , Colorado , 1973 . 

This document Identifier, dat i olemmts, many uf which Lipecify 
institutionally defined catej^ories. 

t;ubasta, Joscpl L. and Kaufman, Norman. "Developing Information for 
Academic Management: An Alternative to Computer-Based Syjter.s." 
Journal of Higher Education , Juiy^\ugust 1977, 401-11. 

Discussion of alternative approaches to computer information 
systems; »2mphasis on neeas of decision- makers rather than system 
developers. 

Culhc, V'arre-.'c W. "Program Classi f ici? t Ion Structure." V/estern Interstate 
.Tunis i son for ^Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado, 1970. 

Systems Program to help develop improved management systems 
and methods of resource allccacion. Related goal to develop 
procedures which ^'acilitate exchange of comparable data among 
institutions. 

r.entschK.;, Cuiibert C. Management Operations in nduc; ^tion. McCutciion 
Publishing Corporation, Berkeley, Calif., 1976. * 

This book intends to acquaint students and profess onal' in 
educational mani'i;ement with those activities in educational 
organizations requiring technical, bus in OSS —related competence , 
and with selected management tools. 

Hers.iberger , Ann M. , et al. "The Developmeut of th^ Data Base for Student 
Aid: Description anci Options." Stanford u.iearcli Inst., Menlow 
Park, Calif., 1975. 

Discussion of the probloin* involved in , he ^development and 
organization of data sources; indicates the arbitrary decision^' 
necessary in building a data base from exist Mig sources ot 
i:i format ion. 

Hut t , Robert A. "Program Budgeting at Micro-i;." \;esLorn Inten-tate 
Commission for Hlt;her Education, Boulder, Colorado, 1"7U. 

Iliusiration of the application of WICHE*s basic Mauagenient 
Information System concepts. 



.Judy, Richard W. "A Research Progress 
Ef f i<- ienc Resourtre Al local ion In 
Uiiiv. , Cnada , 1970. 

Report describing the In^»j-Jr 
Institute for Policy An<ilysis of 



Repo r t on Sy.s ter.is Ana 1 ys is lor 
Hi^;ber uducat i on." T >n'nt() 

pro Jec t s u nde ^ I a ke n by " i lie 
the Dni Vers i ty of Tr: roiU o. 
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Fiannin: Muik.' I . " l:ui . ^.-rs i Ly oi St^iin ^-^ 1 ; : r i (ia , 'Ui\'^y\ , lO/^*. 

A c1(j::c- r ) !>l 1 (in n: CAMPi'S ^'!!S iniiiHnPs; t iu* ;r'Cu.\-, i^t;t j^u! - 
vision, coLijjnut 'U s I ruf *. in**.' , ami i i i . ipuL .'«.•(:'! i rci.xT.i > n: t,;i- 

MO lit- i , 

Kjlin:ian, KoberL K- "A<<kUm:: FKinniri^i: IToMltis aiu: Poss i h ^ i i i i i* s . " 
arierican Council on 'l-iduci L i on , Wash 1 n^;t. op, , !;.(:., 19 7'). 

Ailvucacy oi planning; svsL'l-::!.*^ :"or hir.lur i fii;i:a L i :)a;;<ii;o::i-nt . 

Kro-psrn, KoburL H, F.ciiLor. "Lu*^: i s 1 a t i vi' Oocisi'.'n M.ikins; in fii^',hfr 

Kducation: Wow in CuL l\u: K.urLs." U\fS!.^-rr. InL'.»rsLalt» Ct;;r.::i ss i o:i 
t'>r Hiii;lK r Kciiica t i on . Mouldt»i, Coloraac, ['j72. 

This CO. ft* rem- J report, on U-r i s ia L i. v-j dec i ;> i :)n~;:iak i a ' \\\\ ■ - 

odicaLfon i-; primarily concerned wii; "ii- f ;,a^-inL-. ' :' ccileiies inc. 
uni'v c rsi c Les . Management sysLen>; inlMrinaLion is piovicied, anti 
ses,i1oi.-» Were held on "liow can a StaLe r(--; whufher v^r ::ot. \i Is 
r.etlin^; iLs ruoneyVs worth.'* and "Ht>w in alloc'Le ;unds for vari.o':s 
se;;::ients ol iii^'.her educaiton." However, all of the r:e-.sionr. did 
r.oi deal witl\ dollar ip'-'sti^ns. (;Lher Loi)ics Lhat: capLured 
interest of the uore th.in 200 lejuslat)rs, educators , ^^mk! K-'vrti . ;. 
oiticials included: (1) relevance in hi^;.ru'i- educa.Licn-. (1!) .icAde:;ic 
t reedoni and aUernat-ves to friculty teaares; (?) the pri::.<iry : ui:Ct:<)n 
of a State board of hi^;h-.r education; ( ; who dete^nine^; an institu- 
t J V s role and objectives; and ( :> ) facts a..o'jt WICaK vitli pariic-.lar 
e...ptiasis on its Student i.xchan^'e Pr»t:rar:s. 

Mann, RLcnard L,, et , "An ('verviev of Two Uecent Surve)':; of Adr.: : n i j. t ra- 
tive Computer c.perati(ais in l'ij»lier Kducation," Western Interstat- 
("onm-'sison for Hij;her Kducation, Boulder, wolt)r;. \), 1 973 , 
j Provides hi^;ht:r education adn in i s t ra Lo rs with a ^',eneral ;.icture 

y ol current trends so tiiat t' s-y can compare tiieir e: forts aiu^ plans 
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oi til these ' re 'uis , 



Manning',, Charles W, an^ Huff, Roberi A. "A Prospectus on the N'CiiK.^lS 

int .>rmat ion i:xchan^;e Prrcedures Imp Icmer.tat i on I'ro jcc:. 1 v7'<-7 b , " 
Western Interstate Coin. ission for ili^lier Kducation, Houxder, r.olnrad<^ 

IKP (Information Ki.clian^e Procedures), develojed by the Nation.'.! 
Cente r for |{i};her Ld' ca t ion Manai^eiiie" t Sys teins , i s a set of standard 
definitions and procedures for coUectinc. institutional inf orinat ic^n 
related to: costs of dis iplines and decree prograrrs, out cor.jes of 
itistr.uctional programs, ar> ^. general institutional character] st 'cs. 
This pros, ":tus describes .'KP l.y < .iswering the fcllowing questions: 
■1) What is :v:P? (2) How was IKP developed? (J) What are the 
co;:ipo. ents of IKP? (A) How have institutions used IKI inlormation? 
(5) How does NCHKMS support ; he i.nploir.entat ion process, and wiiat 
coi:ts are incurred by an institution? (6) How does an f ist itut itjn 
become involved in the IKP implementation project? (7) What source 
materials are avaiJahle for IKP? 
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pi"''-"- ot.i;»,i • .i i) 1 1- «i,iia : m::: L t; [a)i:j.;n(ni i ' ' s' iri;:()a .iiui uisL-waori- .a: 

thr I t.)s*. : as *, laia L 1 o:;,i I p r( ir, r.ins by !•■'/(« I o: sivid'jni^ 1 . t.- 1 < • 

.i^ui Ti..'!c (>: sriuiy. 'Ilu- ra-purr prcsfius tla- objLvrivL-^ 
pi<iraa-d aiul .ialicip.ii d piiastvs o\ l'.l- i'rc.jt'rL, aac" iit- sc r i pt. i on: ot 
('.a. '.i ro(j I ; i r..';.u' ' s ;'>r l'IIo< Iivl' dfc i s i (Ji.*::";a:r: : (^\\ liiv- .i ! 1 oca. t i on «»* 



ladlt-y, Joiin. "!I»ia.i ' -u: 1 s i ( )n -r,. k i la'. :a 1': i v» ■ r .s i i i s: .\ 

{.'u,i n L i L U i A).pr( auM'. . '* i-a! i a l i oa.i 1 Acin; i a : s* ra. i i oa Ua 1 1 ♦■ t i ■ . , 
Svn-.-TiL i . M)7.\ I 7-:: 1 

A scarcls lo: .-riorL- ■ ^)!;iprtda'a^> i t ;..aaai>'f:M»n:. i n ; ( j Ta'.a t. i * a i sv- 
Lo assist tit.a: i ^•. I oii-malcL* r s . 
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' ' ■ ::.»!• hi- <:t>i:ip 1 ^ ^ <-tl vii ic. f-l.'t ..■ ..ipj. b.-rvt-cn p r c 

f : 1 fc t i Vf :u' - s .iiu: rulateci (.'ost^. . 

ir.if Koi)<-!-l .; . , Kdit.r. "An I :iL rf)il':t-t. icn ]' rtj^rnxv.) I' 1 <inr. i : . 

..ui:-.'- L i •(! i'.v.i lu.iL i ■ •)!■ ;::ui Tn i ve r s i L 1 1- s . " Tlu^ Pto- 

•r^J::ij-.:. ot .1 C( ji; 1 l c Hi" i: . S.iuta lil.ir.i l' P. 1 Vf r s i t; y , Ca ! i f 1 1 rn i a , 

''mil i'v^'V.ct' c-:,vorini: i om oh u*. t, i vi*-. : dniiu- pr(>^;ra::i biid^^L- 1 ui^; , 
- r-t rpi-i-L I...- ViJL-ahuiary (jt sysii-ns ar.al\sis, iduiUify iht.* ^aiij^j o! 
it.-Vf.>, >: i a VM 1 vr:n.-r, : , ,.:;<! .ipI-rai^;^ Ltn' c-arrciit usl- of prop.rarr. 
taic! .ci ; a V . 

w.l-::, Hub<Ml .1. "Ha : i aia . i i a^' /laaaiU'- a'^U I n ( riua t. i (a: Sv^Llt. Costs." 
'a)llf;'/.. aaa -aivursiiy Svsu-ns r:>a-hanr.f . l_he Miyjiii!!' ^ ^ ^ ^ Ke vo 1 u t i or: 

'ialor.wi.i, .a.n-.. 19'/^). ( Ar 1 i ar.Loi: , Va , : KKIC (i(HaH:a7nL r • d r )d ur t i wii 
•'^rvi*.-, r:: I rit : i ciu au:./t)L-r K!)- i , ) 

iriis pa;'ir - >:a:i i ai•^, lii-- pr^jpos 1 1 i ibai ;:ia n.i i^frnc a ; i a I <j r::aa 1 oa 

sf.a^is r!IS) :(.r •i>lu;>;t/s aiai iin : vi- r s i L i t- s a^t^ aot. ac; ii-via.; t.ia'ir 
Miii^-aa! i):>;Mitiv*-s .! si. p{.( , r I i iij^ bi-LL.T n<i na:;tJi:HU- 1 d.-isious bv 
prMv:ilir>' ritrt- aiai britt-r i a : ' > r ma r i ( a^ ir a :na:c tiinr^-' narniT. A^: " 
■ 1 <aija.»M;u»a^.;a' . .la* MIS aa't iviiv sbin.ld ot.* Ti^-d^.a-'- i :^ sc^ra.', aa ! 
^>La:ai,ird i/.a. araifVu Icjvrr c:()^,t.., The r. ajure^^s trial ar- rcUasi'd 
v-.-a bt'llf- !:.■ usi-(' r,. sus^ -i: iasLi: lio^^al viability, Tlir basics 
L^a-s.- si't. r^;r:[. ar- ;I) :■! I S Is a ia^^a idt-a, bv.. ahrad oS l i ru- ; 

was a s^laiira. !ar a 1 i t. t: 1 1- laaS-stout! p 1 t.^ni ; {'}) c()ll».-/,es 
■'■■■'^ aa : la, 1 L i i*s art- L i " ♦ • -dt- ptaa'a* i^. t i i rU* busira^ss; "bi r. e r 

;;..tiai>;f"i*.al " s'aoula la;^ !i <■ alasi.ai uiib poliev oc i i oa ' ; ( ) MiS vas 

^" i yL-;.tr*:-day ' .: -a.l . i ; i ;:t'c! pianiini',; ;a) i at'orrnat. i (ai ca ) I h-c t t_a.i 

.tr.d s!(jriv' b.,i:, la^ VMiia* u!^. ' la. ast-d; ( 7 li's lajvor Too lal^.- tar a 
«• >!-:i rt'h.ais ^ v»' u fKa a i i aa 1 .:auysis; {H} s t a ada r i i -a I i ( a^ ot" C(>::in(ai 
wporiLiai! prota-dares (a: a nr^l.orai basis Is aiv r t.^ low^^r (ainpus 

. : .raati ai .a,;t.s; v.i^'f.b. r .-aariv f,r rt:a't.ir., i- 1 reaa- »'"kmu will 

'J a- a r . 

' i^.>a!a: K,aa>a:.s, Maaaaisnvau i ;;:pr(.v<-::KaU 

Ptai-rar:, Coia'-.bas, 197'?, 

liv^- ::.aaaa:s di-si.^a-t! to ap/avf a;a k;a-- a t. practi<:fS m 
nai'» Lwt,-.i:.tr ' .:^•>;a^,, iaalurl.'s .i * a'! ioa oi (bo piaiana,, profass 
-a-i .t b i i". : i ov;rap'^a/ at" plaaain,; 1 i L * • -a. ta . 

o^iI. a-coaiiary Kducaliaa li-aaua.: Vi,.ibu. oan- , . (ias .nvLsibli- Answ-rs," 
Wt-sLLTu ^ niL-rsiaLf Ca)nnissio!i :..^r ;li,;iior Kc uai L i oa , Huuld-r, Colorado, 
f'rt)L-t't'd i n>;s oi Or- b NCfiiiMS N\i t i c)aa 1 I tivi : a t. lo:; 1 1 Soninar , I 9 7-'* , 

VUh some jus^. If i cat i ua , ihv inabil-"ty lo answ-.r o! i aa 

ii-.ipuriaat i;uustioas la ij'dicr e(incat:i(.a; i dv:.- lo ihv lac k. O! a^'iH-,-.- 
sar;.- i niOrma: i oa , HuL ta-ireral ox.^n i na t. i o:. o:' r ai " -anv t.-.n-li-d 
(pa-.st i on.'- su^;^;ests tbai inuro infornatioa nay no- bt' tbc only answc'i". 
Tr.f National Cvnler for iiipjier Kdacacioa Mana>;ia!unt Sy sua-s (NCiiKMS) 
iias to\l\^i.\ oilur aspects tj tbc* pcjstsrcond.iry iafonriaiion pr bitan. 
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Firbt, ;j omr.mn i c.i t i uj^ }\a\) oltx^a loon;; bt'^.w^t:.) ihosc a^ikinj; 

lii'j I u ".(ianic-n: a 1 q":jstic!is aiM H\osv in llitf bi'sl pi)sit.ion to ansv/fr 
liicin. Socut^d, in! or. .Wit ion resuurces (io i*:-,ist, ct) I ttnl u i t ht r by 
i ti^i i V i (li:a i rc!i»».i rc'au r s I'ur wur;)osc-s of i :i vus t i t^a t i n;; a rolativi.-l- 
a.trrov >«p».'CAiic asj>» -l i)\ post. oiuiary eclii'.:.: t i on or ( >l' purp():,u*s 
not clircct.ly rt-Iatu:! to pos i . .'conda ry cdi.'ca t i oti . Tlie \('HKMS bf- 
Licvi.' Mu'sc data can bo usi d in postsucondary c-d'ication decision - 
niakiu) [<nn:h norc* uxtons i vc* iy liian th^ry iiavo bijcn usud in tivj past. 
In pursuit of this hypothosis, NCHKMS rallied to^»oM\or people wit"n 
iinicjue ^aowludk^e *f intornati on needs an J i n f or;ni. t ion availability 
.11 all levels- Kederil, State, and insl i tii* iv na 1 , boti. inside and 
outside ^ne pus t w;. da ry education coinmunity. This lo..unent 
•)r»-seri:s s* vun iiiajc,-* papc-rs delivered by tlnrse p-joj,!* at a senin. , 
»ind nr.-iud'-'s rcsfMinses r 'jach pai)er. 

?o.ves, Kalpli A. 'od (;U-nny, Lyman n. "State Bi!(i^;e t i n>', ror Hi v;her 

Kdrii:at ioi! : f n.t't. r-nat i Syste'n.- ..nd Technical Analyses." Center 

io . 'ch iind l)e V' ] oprne .11 .n rliv.h«jr Kdvu'ation, University of 
'ai i t' or n la, Burkei y, Pi/ 6. 

/•.n overview of uhe Ciends in int'ornuit ion and analvsis ^ietivities 
typiiyiii^; of the StiiL'j bod^;e:: agencies in 17 States. Includes 

Lh».' principal style or hu(i>»er review; considers the steps involved 
:n jLtini; u^' . S t a *,e- 1 e v-j 1 iniornuition and mu: Lysis systeui. 

Kou.n..*y, Leonari! " i .:f o^rriat i on i:>-chan^;e Procedures: Overview and ''General 

Appro/icii." Uestern Intei state ..'ornmission for iUjiher Mdueation, 
BocLder. k jlor .do , '.972 . 

The * n t'c) rr- ;i t i on Kxclrin>;e Procedures ( IKP) project creates r he 
capal .lity f"»r ext.hanj^e a no reporting ot that i n f rma t i on , both 
I'nanc'al ant! oth»erwise, necessary to calculate and evaluaio costs 
(1) ^^y discipifne anc' course level, (2) by student major and student 
ievel, and (j) ;. e r unit (^f output. Mtst use:, of comparable in for- 
:^..Jtion .:nd an^alysis c.u\ be j;roupt d into three management functions: 
reiiourc*' .ic qu i s i t i oi:s , rest^urce allocation, and plar.airi)» an(i manag.-- 
:nent. The major be net its v:( ::ipa ra t i ve an;', lys^s come from deter- 
••; i n I n g, ;i . y d i i f e r e nc e s exist. P r i nc i p 1 e s s e d to g,u i d e effort s * n 
thiS area indic^ite tlie collected data shouN. le useful to the de- 
^■ 'i s Sju -;:.;ik. i ii^^; .uui p'anr.irtg process of ^-os t Seco.ula r y c duca 1 1 (jn , the 
c u'a Vent ions and procedures for ag,gr«?gat ^ng th.e data must be uniform 
c.tid acceptable;, an(^ the reporti.i,^ a- a exchanr,e shoulci invv)lve two- 
wav CO !mun i (ta t i on with 'built-in * dback mechanisms. The twc phases 
( : t t.t pr^ jec- 1 a re cone e rneci \: i t h. d i rec t costs and full or a 1 1 oc a ted 

Ki (.ary Alan. '* I mj) 1 e.t-en t i ng, a. Kesrurce Requ i renents Predict L^ui Model 
in Community '!olJ/ges." Pii.I). 1) • ss-.- r t a t i on , Wardiington Sta.t* 
I ni versi Ly , 197-*. 

An e:<amina t i '>n oT RRPM conch'ding that the computer-based 
1 t)n;-;- range predict on model was an e f f i r. i >.-nr . flexible, accurate, a.* ' 
c.'C'Mu>nica 1 way of simulatii;g a varii^ty o: ,'lte"narive i-ondi*ions. 
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art- i . ^, 1 :'.c 1 Mu; W . ! , : l i ; *n - : r. -ui -/v rc>MO!i.;! laM^ra- 

lot:*- : ' rasf'a rcl- ^i.-ui'.r-, ani-. • ^ ■ > rr s*.' a rc- ' i aa. ! st ■ rv i v-hu r*. ar: • , 

taci : a(*t ptjpa'";.: (; r >;a ^:a *. i . -as . ;• * :.p in. lai!c-s Lhr or^;ani- ♦ 

■*ar.i'>a' . 'I.:.'- anii aOtirt.-ss, poiiaies "'t ->'^pa i v i i.-")r": iti'aial 
:::a ' r i ■. . ,,t a .p rii ph j a.a 1 a. ri-,i r.orvt.:, .-. "-i rrririr subjcr^ >:raas vii. 1; in 

t i.t ' r ;',a:i I ;-.ai ' i (at ' raia'* '»t i a • rt.' s : . .\ ^una-c I . aaii^N ai -)V»jr J' Mi 
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i ( -sr. sot^_ ..id. I'v l-.daLaa i ' a; !'ri»i iit'-: fiandbtM^k^ 197 7 K;::*ia::. Kdnaa t i < a^. 
( *:-::n i .s s i i > n t j r '.la S I i. c ■ s , i ir"" : t v r , 1 ' > f a d » : , 19 7 7. 

I a : I) rrna .1 : -a; ' >;\ poM t aoat'airy •.•due a i i t ia t la- Slat *-^. aid I h«. 

''is:, rial. aM ■ i an. ■ i a i nr,.i.l*"d in -.cair mala pa. r:s" (1) na^rat. : 
: t ' s < V i I u . ■ a^. ( ) * c i a ■ >* : a r ■ V* '/».• 1 ( ■ n ( j r d. i i a i ^ i rt p^ r >V' i a i a. p. . i ; a n a v , 
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ninp r-.(^aras. ai-rrrrit. ".a^"L».'r piNyiaaiap, r.-LWilU' 
. S t . s ; a d' aa .1. sy i s t. .1 1"!.; L' a p,'.- rfa o v a a,a na i • ■ s , 
[ ; - na I aduea t i *>"'^, ' :\l :\l i - \ <j i" a i ,:a L i on i ^:' 

. i i )p r ova 1 a ■. a*^^*'' i 1 i - C ' - t's 

t.-. ":*a!ar>" ana , aa Lsaacaula r v 



o<! ua a r i or. , s i .i I ". r. o i ■.■ ad'.' i so ^ y •■■ ''.'\:'\ ; l i i - ^ s , and a« m a - ) va r a.:;ion i a 1 an i) I i a / 
■'Ti'. . 'v.o I'llKpi o r p, ipi ; . • i ons ; ( } 'IrsariT^ i\o - rat i st 1 inai ad. inp, 
9/^i-7" i n : I »rT..i t. f )i • .ib<rai. St .i'o [Jopuiat.it ua: ir'ta.d-. , ^:a. t» ,ind 

i rjp.aaia' hasa , Slat" ana i<j. p- a. - a"., a^. t .i I sp.'nc!i..>; > a i lupii^-r 
♦.m! aa a t. i or: a) d in ''tan ra . , sluda i d«a,iaaai , in^^ti'ut i<»n.il j)rop, rai'^ mix, 
laauiL;. '-uppiia"!. an(' * o a: , d i V'.- r . ■ ;.• < a" : Anid i ap, S'^urt-L-s, and sLudra. t 
L a i I i or' ad ■ r't-s ; ( 3 ' . maiua 1 a- ' d i .i . • 1 :a: po ; ^; a ■."a i ! . a i o and 
raacUf- ap.oaia.l p(,."ls .tad s[»i(;ie*s;; -.aa v • ) sp«-.i.a' ■."♦•p/r's and 
aiudi'-s a:.r'ront.ly ta'id» ruMv or pl.aanr'l. 



:v:> , Char if 



Vili (h )c uKu ■ L is or.*.* ut !. hr '*) stM'lloa.s ot I'a* !'at. 
iM' tinn.ify (it.-Vt.-! .nt-: as [)art n!" ih^ v;ir;iK Ma;: '^-Tifn: I 
S/^,l.t:^!^ M I S ) i'rt/v.'ram. Tiu- 1 r-!:i<jnL s i .1 Lr.ij- .ion a; 

llu- i-iirn.'nt. .*atl hislorical ti.ila c oncu rn i r^; i" ir.aniu- . "I'lu* j /pi:Sf n:' 
L!n.* ulCIir MIS Pr<)i;ran i i;iakf ii noss^.n' L •> derive data wliici; 

vill bt.' ' ra i y c()i:u)ar.'^bl r lor i rU l' r i ns t i t u I ona I t'cjj-i^ia!- is<jns , whilt* 
a l i 0-.W' i n^; i ns t i L 111 i ona I .ui t .mv." ::y in .•■iu;b» :-^.iLtt:rs as c'<)cii:a' aiT/. :il ■ 
s L i'ui- C. urr . u\ tar ii.ir j)i:ri,ur'.rs o *" I b. i s SiC* [tai o 'In- 

bi. ! i<)!i.:r'- is lo cbtain umi)', * t mii n'l ! '.\ita (iojMc:* iiii: iiaivojs i 
1 b;a rac I 1 1 ^ L w . uvur r p».'riod (ji li},* Thr criteria itT itclus^ 'ti 
'j: tiaf:.! 1 fin.'iU. s are: (') iv.^i. e-ssar;.' I'M- eor.p 1 t;L i on [ii b-r 
I-aliii-at i t .'1 C./a..-: I ' :i I m rr.a L i un Surv-y (Iji-'CIS)- (2) 1 i r ■.■ 1 y lo Se 
nt-...:t.-(i lor Lbe Slaclent VU)U Modrl, e-.s'. t'>a:iMni:r prpctcii»rt s » .inc. ibe 
i\i-:avMVi- l\..M;ii i ri-'iu-at s reel i e ^ i <.ai Modu.^ ( 3 ^ nects:.ar'/ l'> link 
t.; t. r.i : i ( )r.,t i liU-s t ( •■■a- : 'he r i iH" f. ae t:»/r i vat: i mi «r ii^tt.^rTnar : an ; n d 
( •* ) sit- to i i ■ uL i OIK : rveru't.' kt-rpi:,);. Ti 
U) eav. : i'"a;); ( ) scairet- (.»: fni'iis* ( 3) arjaa^ 
\ -i ) ieeoar.t ::ii::ib^' ; ( * pia'. i tlenr i ^" : c«iL i <jr. 

f 1 .! s i T i i' ,1 1 : ; v./) (d'J .'t e las ■ i f i t~al. i on , ant! 
.\ aa.;.ibc*", L i t. 1 e » ilv se r i ;j* i or. , aii^i r : i:.;: M/n t. s d.e 
i ..tiditioa, : be ,i lU i c i pa t. • .; iiLilil'.- (•! •■.■•o!;- 
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I'H' K. F:' i ■ :'.r'::ryr r cJiui (ic-iMld K. Sayd'T. "Ti-.L- ProsonL Slalus of 

1 Vf r --; i L V i-" ; ri.ira- i .i • Ku po r L i n i: . " !>A(irH(' Businc!;s ()!' i" i c '.-t* >a'ws- 
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